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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE PAINTER’S STUDIO. 


Tueopesert Monter was an ordinary voung man, about five feet | 


four inches in height, and a bit of a sloven. ‘There was a wildness 
im his look, and a strangeness in his manner, which re pelled all ad- 
vances towards intimacy. He was such an artist as might be ex- 


pected from a young enthusiast, who was almost born in the Sistine 


Chapel—who played there when a child before the wonders of | 


Michael Angelo—drew there upon his knees, and stood erect in 


manhood with confidence in himself and the power of genius. 


Rome opened to him a brilliant prospect, when a letter from Bay- 
onne announced that his mother was dangerously ill. t 
art! In a transport of apprehension he fled from Rome like a mad- 
man. On his arrival at Bayonne he found his mother recovered ; 
but his career was closed at Rome, and he came to Paris 

Alas! what was he to do at 
pected his talents. What was he to do in a city where there is a 
museum for fools, portraits instead of pictures, and amateurs in- | 
stead of artists * He in- 
quired for it, but found it not. He hired, in a remote part of the | 
city, and far from the museum, a spacious painting-room, in which 
he could place the largest pictures, and converse face to face with 
Da Vinci, with Raphael, Michael Angelo, and the Caraccis. He 
purchased, at Haro’s, for ready money, a canvass of thirty feet, | 


Paris '—nene knew him, or sus- 


He saw nothing here of his beloved art. 


which to him was one only of ordinary dimensions, and this expense 
ruined him for six months. But then the picture would be excellent! 

In less than a month this immense canvass was covered, parts 
were near!y finished, and the work promised to be worthy of the 
artist. ‘Theodebert touched it no more. He returned from a | 
solitary walk in deep affliction ; he had not yet earned one shilling | 
by his labours. His head was burning, and his right hand thrust 
into his bosom. He cast a wild glance at his huge picture, which 
the vellow and vac''lating flame of the taper and the surrounding 
darkness made appear still more gigantic. ‘I shall never finish 
it,” he exclaimed The next morning every trace of it was 
effaced. 

Excited by I know not what caprice—labouring under I know 
not what fever of impatience, he had effaced the work, intending to 
begin another; then the disheartening conviction came upon him 
that none regarded his talents—nay, a doubt if he had talent. He 
had smarted under so much criticism—suffered so many rude in- 
Darkness overshadowed all his 


sults, that hope had fled from him 
anticipations, an icy coldness checked the palpitating heart of the 
enthusiast, and hypochondria fixed her fangs upon the victim she 
was never more to quit. In vain did Theodebert struggle on with 
all the stubbornness of genius, and all the fury of his ardent peneil ; 
in vain did he heap design upon design, and sketch upon sketch ; 
he was wasting life in unsuccessful efforts. The harpy gnawed 
pitilessly on ; and the poor artist, harassed and discouraged, fell at 
length exhausted before that cold and smooth canvass which his 
genius would have glorified, but his pencil could no longer touch 


I went to see him. He had passed a horrible night. ** My friend,” | 
said he, sitting up in his bed, “I have hada vision. I was scarcely 
asleep when everything around me appeared to increave in size. | 
The walls of my pamting-room were covered with marble, the win- | 
dows lengthened into porticos, columns and pilasters arose, and 
shot up to meet a vaulted roof, which seemed curving to receive | 
them In the midst of this magnificence I was alone, lost, 
trembling, crushed, annihilated! T was in Rome, im a palace which 
On a sudden, enormous 


I never saw, but yet recognized well 


beams appeared to shoot out from between so many columns, to 
cross each other in all directions, and at length formed a solid scaf- | 
folding, upon which I was placed, palette m hand, without having 
had time to desire it, and before I had spoken a word, or advanced 
a single step. In vain did I struggle agaist the invisible hand 
which had raised me by the hair of my head, and held my slender 
body at such a marvellous height from the ground. I was to paint 
the cupola ; and the time allowe d me for this work was till the end 
of the day 
the fatal term was past—the scaffolding cracked, gave way, and | 


Night came before I had half completed my task— 


fell to the ground ! 

“T found myself once more upon my bed, bruise, and breathless 
My dream continued. This t 
thirty feet rise through the floor, like the aul@a of the ancients, or 


ime I distinctly saw my canvass of 


the curtain at the Odeon, in measured time, slow!y and solemnly 
When it touched the ceiling, | heard a shrill whistle. An extra- 
ordinary exhibition now took place. It was like a representation 
of ombres chinorses. At first there was a grotesque collection of 


noises of every dimension, from Odry to Pelligrim. The devil was 


there, in propria persona, and, with the aid of wand, explained to 
me each subject as it appeared and filed off in procession before my | 
eves. He then showed me a distribution of medals and crosses to | 


be made at the salon of 1831 


Adieu to! 


the first class, and Johannot turned back to the second: M. Lan- 
crenon pamphletizing about tt 

“On a sudden the canvass darkened, and was turned upside 
down. It was now no longer a simple canvass, but a magnificent 
picture—mine—the one I intend to paint—the work I have spoken 
to you about. It was finished, and a fat English lord offered me 
six hundred thousand francs for it 

“T refused this sum—my demand was a million of frances 

“The lord raised his effer, by degrees, to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine, frances 

* T still refused, and the devil—for it was he—burst into a loud 
fit of laughter, and disappeared 

** Scarcely had I lost sight of him, when the brilliant colours of 
the painting faded, mingled with each other, and ran down the can- 
The 


figures grinned horribly, and moved about with a hideous variety of 


vass in streams, like the sweat on the skin of a quoit player 


strange attitudes and contortions, so strange, indeed, as to exhaust 
my patience. 

*** My lords!’ I exclaimed, bitterly, and with a loud voice, to the 
cardinals—-whose purple was fast disappearing, and to the bishops, 
whose faces were already of the same colour as their stockings and 
camails—‘ my lords, in mercy, tell me whether you are perspiring 
blood or wine "’ 

“ They replied by a monotonous plain chant, which seemed to be- 


|! come fainter and fainter as the colours vanished from the canvass 


This strange sound continued a short time, and then ceased with a 
noise like the last hiccup of a drunkard, or the last sob of a drown. 
ing man. 

“On awaking, I looked towards the middle of the room for the 
picture of my dream ; it was gone. I felt under my pillow for the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine francs of the English lord—thev were not there 

** In despair I jumped out of bed, and ran to my painting-room 
The canvass was where I had left it the mght before—vast, white, 
cold, and untouched ! 
grace—I feel doubly discouraged.” 

I tried to console poor ‘Theodebert, but in vain. He quitted Paris 
the same day. 

He has now been gone two months; and a letter from Baynone, 


| with a black seal, has just been brought me. It is not to announce 
' the death of his mother, but that of my unhappy friend himself, who 


has committed suicide ! 
a - a 
ROMANCES IN REAL LIFE, 





THE SPANISH WIDOW, OR LOVE'S STRATAGEM. 


Tne duchess of Almeda, who was a creole of the Havana, was 
married at a very early age to the duke of that name and title 
This union was in opposition to the taste of the youthful and ima 
ginative Rita, who had a great predilection for religious lule ; but, as 
her family insisted on her compliance with their wishes, she sub- 
mitted in silence ; and, vatil the period of her arrival m France, no 


Ah, my friend! that dream—is the coup de | 


other feelings than those that were prompted by the sincerest picty | 


had occupied her bosom. 

The duke of Almeda was an old gentleman of an infinity of wit ; 
but, as was at that time the case with numbers of his rank, he had 
been seduced by the false splendour with which the school of the 
encyclopedists was surrounded : and, de ceived by the principles of 
universal philanthropy which that mischievous sect announced, he 
devoted himself, heart and soul, to the propagation of its doctrines 
Participating in that strange but honourable enthusiasm by which 
the heads of half the French nobility of that epoch were distracted 
in the shadowy regions of an illusive Utopia, he hurried on, as far 
as lay in his power, the progressive development of those ideas and 
that svstem of philosophy which subsequently became so fatal to 
the aristocracy, the throne, and the altar 

Hitherto Rita had escaped the influence of earthly passions ; but 
now, if her burning soul wished to indulge in emotions of joy or 
anguish, they could only be found or felt m love For love is a 
religion, and has its faith and creed, and in Rita’scase it was mor 
particularly so ; and if she had given herself up to the emotion, she 
would have loved with an utter and absolute surrendering of self— 
with a fierce and implacable jealousy which would have devoted to 
love what she would otherwise have sacrificed to heaven—her rank, 

Bot at that time they did not love after such 
and so it happened that Rita found no one 
and she remained un- 


fortune, and country 
a fashion in France ; 
worthy to excite such a feeling m her heart ; 
scathed in the general dissoluteness of manners and principles, an 
exemplary mode! of everv female exce!lence, until the sudden death 
of the duke d’Almeda left her at liberty, a voung widow, with an 
immense fortune. Although she could net regret the duke very 
much, she paid the customary respect to his memory, and passed 
the period allotted to mourning in thecountrv. Since her residence 
in Franee, Rita had never been so isolated from society and in such 
nutter solitude as now; and this was the first time that she recretted 
her former happy state of doubting and intense faith ; but that was 
gone, and its departed influence was irrevocable ; and the duchess, 
wearied and chagrined, dragged on the dull and melancholy hours, 
her ardent soul longing for some emotion to occupy her feelings, 
enffering from an unknown pain, and sighing for a wonted happiness 


M. Dubufe was reported painter of || Her health became affected, she grew thin, and her cheeks were 


stained and wrinkled bv the chaane ls of mvoluntary te are; without 
aid, consolation, or refi g 
nervous excitement which preyed upon and fevered her, the thought 


of an early death was the only pleasing idea that visited her soll- 


e against these paimtul sorrows, and the 


tude, and she sometimes even thought of accelerating its approach ; 
but whether her courage failed, or a secret presentiment withheld 
until the 
1 new influence 


her, she continued to linger m this uncomfortable state 
whole current of her existence was altered by 

A female attendant came to her one day with the information 
that some fishermen, who had taken shelter from a storm in a rum 
ed tower on the coast, had discovered a voung man, of singular 
and that, kuow- 


the duchess, they had come to the castle for 


beauty, who was nearly expiring from exhaustion ; 
ing the humanity of 
asssitance in reviving him. ‘This account made an impression upon 
her romantic mind, and on the same day she bent ber steps to the 
tower of Koatven, accompanied by a domestic. ‘Then, for the first 
time, she saw Henri. Interested by the mild and saddened expres- 
sion of the youth's beautiful and noble features, Kita explained to 
him, with some emotion, the object of her visit; and that, having 
understood that her care and attention would be serviceable to him, 
she had come in person to tender them 

Henri warmly and gratefully thanked her, but added that thers 
His history 
was a simple one : he was an orphan, and had been brought up by his 
uncle, an aged ecclesiastic, and had never quitted him until his 
death. Left alone in the world, without fortune, friends, or terest, 
Henri had determmed to follow a vocation to which he thought him 
self called, that of the cloister. Nevertheless, before coming to an 
revocable decision upon this matter, and m order to ascertam 
whether he could fitly support the solitude, fasting, austerities, and 
privation of the monastic life, he had resolved to make the tower 
his place of retirement for some little time But his strength had 
failed him—he had fallen sick—the old domestic who attended hin 
had abandoned him when he could no longer pay for his services 
and, had it not been for the unexpected visit of the fishermen, he 
He concluded his narrative by say 


was no occasion he should become a burthen to her 


must have perished unknown 
ing—** It is of little matter now, for I feel that my life is departing ; 
and soon, poor orphan as | am, I shall go to reyom in heaven my 
mother, whom | never knew on earth.” 

The meiancholy 
which the 
touched the heart of the duchess, and she instantly felt a deep pity 
for, and a strong interest in, one so unfortunate. From this period 
a new existence commenced for Rita ; and, by a strange contrads 
tion, the haughty lady who had resisted and repulsed the homage 


resignation, abandonment, and misfortune by 


lad was oppress« d, and his ngenuous countenance ° 


of the noble and the elevated, felt an unknown sensation inspiring 


her at the sight of this being, so unhappy and sodestitute. Hitherto 
the most clegant trifling, the most graceful mpertinence of the 
flatterers of the gay world, had never arrested the passing glance of 
Rita ; but the sad and pale face of Henri remamed engraven on her 
heart ; those features, which she had never beheld but once, seem 
ed to havnt her wherever she went; and that soft and timorons 
voice was constantly thrilling mm her soul 

Rita was so happy in this newly-discovered sensation, that she 
did not dream of resisting its progress. She was freed from all tes 
and connexions, immensely rich, and what 
obstacle, then, was there to prevent her devoting herself to Henri ' 
And on his side, alone, isolated, with no parents, family, or frends, 
would he not be hers, and here only '—would he not be absolutely 
and entirely dependent upon her ’—would he not hold everything 
of her'—and then, would she not be the only creature that loved 
for so she understood love. Rita would have been jealous 
for iove 


her own mustress :- 


him! 
of Henri’s mother or sister, if he had owned such relations ; 
m he r bosom was ecotism im its pure st sense, herce, exacting, and 
exclusive. The more knew Henri, the more she loved him 


She spent whole hours in listening to the outpourmg of his artless 


she 


and candid soul, and delights do m the consciousness that she was 


feeling the same emotions she excited in her protégé ; for she was 


as great a novice as the youth in the symbols and svmptome of the 


delicious so that an exchange was established between 


passion ; 
them of the ravishing details of each new discovery they made of 


the influence of the passionate tenderness im their own hearts, by 


which they divined what was passing in the other's 
And then the boy was so trnid—so bashful! and as he never 


exacted the soft tribute of the lip, it world have been ungenerovs 
not to make a free and unreserved surrender of its treasures. Thre, 
at length, a deep, burning, and concentrated passion took possession 
of the At her age the development 


of such a feeling is mmpetuons and uncontrollable, 


heart and soul of the duchess 
and every cons) 
deration was postponed to the happmess of calling him her own 
Her determination to effect this was invincible and unshaken ; and 
regardless of her rank and fortune. forgetful of or despising her 
social postion, she de cwe d npon ofte ring he Tr hand to He nr. who, 
in one of their conversations, had avowed himself the offspring of a 
noble though umpoverished family of Bretagne 

“Of what conseqvence 1s his fortune to me 7” sand Rita: “ i he 
not noble * Moreover. as Tam the only child of a grandee of Cas 
tile. can T not endow him with the name and title of my sire’ I 
willdo so: for he shall hold everything that he has from me— every 
that which he will worthily beer and 


For my Henri  beautifol, brave, and accom- 


thing—even his name yr 


gallantly slostrate 
. lished I never yet <aw a gentleman that could be compared to 
h m Ay Oh, he love s me : 
1 feel it here T love him too well for it to be other- 
and has he not sacrificed to me all that he could possibly sur 
render in this world '—the faith which he had sworn '—the 
and calm future of which he dreamed’? And who knows.” 
lita, with alarm, ‘ who can tell that he has not sacrificed his hap- 
pinees to me ’” 


' 
The three days during which she had required Henri to reflect 


d then he loves me so to adoration 


—in mv heart ' 


wise 
pore 


said 
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upon her proposition, found her, if that were possible, still more de- 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 





But the news of the battle had arrived before him, and with 








termined and resolute in her will. On the evening of the third dav the intelligence that Cesar was pursuing his fallen adversary ; 





she took her cloak, and leaving the castle by her oratory, which 
pel by a narrow passage, she leaned 






‘* The intention of these sketches is to present in a small compass, 
at one view, an idea of the influence which a female government has 


communicated with th 

















arm of ne of b esquires, a d walked to the sea side generally on men and nations, and of the influence which the possess of the congue ror by the sacrifice of his great rival: the well-knoy 

» reached a large rock, she ordered the attendant to wait || power has had individually on the female character. If they should be criti- | catastrophe need hardly be re peated here Pompey was bas¢ 
id entered the tower Henri was at the gate, stand- | cised as being too brief, perhaps it will also be recollected that it would | assassinated at the moment of his landing, and his head and sien; 

| have been far easier to have been more diffuse, 1 | . ~s oo 
} r Pv rac hic} las . - . 5 _ } ana _ — okt 

iz on & sort ol te - ace, which served as a foundation for the stair object, that of presenting a general coup d'eul w! ring were presented to Casar as the most acce ptable gilts whic] 
ease ; but he was dressed in such a manner that Rita did not at first | mind at once, would have been defeated altogethe could be offered to him, and the most expressive homage to }.« 
recognise him, and she stood surprised and motionless. He was ters are not here treated ina political and histor power. Cesar would probably have taken signal vengeance on th, 
me > \ nve yen mo hit » } picturesque point of view , and public Tairs at : urderer } 1 9 3 Sule 
1imost entirely enveloped in a monk’s habit, and his cowl, drawn Sak Restediaedt ten hin: waeiaik hatin oot aatiartee . dene. 6 murderers, if the small number of his troops had not obliged hiyy. 


over his head, nearly concealed his features connected with the destiny. or emanating 
* Rita, Rita, it is [,"’ exclaimed he, in gentle tones. He had |! char r—the passsions and prejudices of the 








himseit 




















scarcely pronoun ed t » first svilable of her name ere the duchess, timating the characters and eve ate which are ved t 
si aad sions Nomi nace eae Coe than narrated, I do not wish to dictate opimior 4 re ; 
recognising her iover, Nac ing hersell into his arms der of history to recali and arrange previous me, pear beTore him, 
* But, Henri, why assume this melancholy costume ! new materials for thought and comparison.” Cleopatra was 
“ Was it not that I was doomed to wear before I knew you, my = was not. 
sd 
Rita’? J wished to clothe myself im it for a first, a last, and an only ful and « va 
» 5) Ss * ” co” J * Ss r . . . . : al ‘ ‘ i i 
time, in order to make for you a more to and unreserved sacri- MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. brightness of he 
fice Are you offended with me! BY MRS. JAMESON and a] | 
“No, no !—bhut come,” said Rita, running up the staircase } —_—— habits of 
Henri gently held her back. * Listen,’’ he whispered, while he” CLEOPATRA. by w 
pressed her lips to his own. ‘IT have a faney to be alone 1a my : learning, and a pa 
: CLeopaTRa presents herself to our fancy in fine contrast w : t 
apartment above to receive you, and to do the honours of my her- : cess the Greek 
Semtramis While the majesty of Assyria, ‘in sceptered | : t 
muitage fitly I wish once more to long for your coming, to hear : ae i ! lancuages wv ni 
> \ ) ‘ ' rivet nt " Ww r © the yf OV 4 
the welcome sounds of your footsteps, and the rustling of your comes sig tate., 7, ® mighty but vague impe peegcsee hgh det ag, (PO Oe 
dee Will you permit me ?” guilt, anc grandeur, Cleopatra stands belore us a vivid reality, t 
uress , erm ’ "Yar had been imme 
“Ve : hes let » tell you.” interrupted Rite. with ioyou combinmg with her historical and classical celebrity all the imtere : . 
st sear er a Mer sngs. eee that poetry, romance, and the arts could throw around he As a || Power She 
precipitation, so eager was she to contide her cherished and darling . , : = JS unprincipled 
‘ woman, she can scarcely be said to claim either our sympathy « : _Spagh 
project to her lover—“ let me tell you, Henri, | am come io offer 4 : : of firmness and ca 
. 1 ou espect;, as @ soverelyn, she 1eil r acineved great €Xpiolts 7 
you iny hand—my hand—with an immense fortune and a title— r res; overelg 6 nein _ , ! nore than { 





nor great conquests, nor leit behind her any magnificent or end 
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The pertidious ministers of Ptolemy ,, 
solved to abandun the »ak Je, and bespeak f j 
‘ { abandon the weaker side, and to bespeak the friends} 


v 


harne 
of the Roman people, that Cleopatra and her brother should ap- 





son, as she was grace. 


ol roval pride 


and utterly 


. ] 
such a glittering, dazzling title as German electors might envy She } m herself well aeauainted with the chares 
, ht ing monuments of her power—but she has left behind her a name, ‘ eT ee ee ee eee Snare 
it is all for you, and—myself with it and oh! how gladly do I ‘ : Cwsar. and s , ved not to trust only to the justice of : 
urrender it all to one who which still acts as a spell upon the fancy There have been five . os 2 her 
sur “ i 4 ( ( tu ysS8iD1 to interest him sona inf rb 
| ' } ‘ | or six Cleopatras conspicuous in the dynasties of Egypt and Sy y ‘ sie m personally in her tavour be- 
“* Angelic creature said Henri, kissing her bright and marble I fore he shot ; led on to give judgment in her affairs. Ca 
hy hall tell me all al 5.” And so saying, he dis . either for their crimes or their misfortunes ; but lume scems to ac : . ei onesie 
brow, “ you shall tell me all above And so saying, he disappear . - Vas sO surround V en ons of Ptolemy, that it was diffi 
1 iat ty . SS A. , > knowledge but one, and with her celebrity has filled tl " 
ed in the dark recesses of the tower A minute afterwards Rita ! “sf o enter the e. or to pre re access to him in private Bur 
stood at the door of his room, which no darkness could prevent her ( leopatra, que¢ nol Egypt, was the second daughter emv dei tea "ate sir move Docige ean Seale te “ ; 
; , ; ; : npass oO mst t was nean, n ed 
finding. She flung it open, and uttered a scream of astonishment Auletes, and born in the year of Rome 683, or aby Sixty-nine | t ld | ge 
{ ; ‘ ) : i al astonis ‘ too de ding, no saecrihece too eat, though it should include t} 
Her surprise was very natural, for no one could have recogmsed || Y°#!S before the christian era . r sex’s ho well a r queen . dignity Sh - 
. ie. hie. ieial ’ wire among his generale er sexs s well as ut She pri 
the obscure and wretched chamber of the tower of Koatven. Its E On t ox division of Alexander o omy r among 5 generals, |) 0d ¢ - of a cham n named Apollodorus. and 
. F é { | tt t ft tol Vv agus ind hus os - - ’ comes s< } MIGOTUS, GIG lif 
damp walls, blackened by time, were covers d with m sgnieent say pt had tallen to the share - I em v ; d hus } ‘ REE RCS : k tenant tad sen a6 0 en 
draperies of purple velvet, whose ample folds seemed to diminish rity, all bearmg the name of Ptolemy, continued to govern that ( 7 j a R eee 
’ amy t imintst ; linen, to the very f Cwsar t man gener: 5 
the proportions of the apartment at least one half. There was, | COUDtry during a pe riod of two hundred and nin years his negra, ral w 
‘ aps ‘ . a as, , sur sed this x pe d he was not less stri 
} tv s hic ip j is s reat \ 
besides, a profusion of golden candlesticks, of gilded furniture, of dynasty of sovere a TEER RAM PROGHCOG OPTSIE WIN BNE EN by the bo | dexterity w which she I obtained ac 
, , ae , ’ bol s i ‘ s d obtain cess 
i ss 7 " = ohte } rinces, had been gradually dcgenerating, and seemed to have if- > ) 
Venetian mirrors reflecting the lights of a hundred wax tapers, | ical thi Canale eens alt Uetadedias in the f Ptolemy | t@ hin But when Cleopatra threw herself, a thed m tears 
| . . t | ca « 1 0 st aepth Of degradation ul i crs ol tolen ] 
which made the circular room like a concentration of lights and |" I fn ie font : erable to resist It ae ae 
' b: eS. a } ah : ‘ s feet, s1 r able resist hei 1 a speech of t 
splendour. And the timid and melancholy Henri was metamor- \uletes, of whom it ea — sue esching:. cag tna apenanrts most ‘ ve eloquet on the 
phosed into a graceful, accomplished, and confident gentleman, who consisted in playing wonderfully well upon the tute His avarice, | | f re aul 
ca } - Ne é “ é } = ; ce ¢ r nics s r 1 
wlided over the rich carpets, and offered his hand to the duchess to || '"U¥, and misgovernment, rendered him at leng ind ; ‘* lk “ minions of her brothe 
! : sib “3 ead pear at: ; iad d nit { r | 
conduct her to an arm-chair, near a table richly prepared with an — ible to his people, that they cots on arent om wee v and tiende for assistance « 
equipage of the costliest china, enamelled with vermilion-coloured | #"¢ conterred the supreme power on his eldest _ had sent Pon the friend of her family nd concluded 
figures of flowers. The drinking goblets were of crystal, so thin 404 her husband Archelaus nr ! ‘ celess nd an injured queen, to t 
a 7 5 > , } } } . — a ee | ppe 8 S }u » to 
and pellucid that the junction of the lips was almost felt through Ptolemy immediately threw himself on the protection of ste ; A eg eRe et Ti > 
} } toma 1 Pompey, then at the head of affairs, warmly espor | r . ; P _— wich ~~ = Sr 
the ri 2nri himself; only, mstead of his monastic habit Romans, and Por ’ a SoS , Dustin an posses |i. er Saat “ae 
rem. It was Henri himself; « 8 is monastic habit, Pan f the faller on Seana | Kenge nj | Was va Cesar was captivated by her charms 
w hich he had assumed to conceal his dre ss, he was attire din a coat he cause o i€ atien monaren rough his good offices, and or , : f r al d } otect 
of blue velvet, embroidered with gold, and in a waistcoat of cloth | Ue intervention of the Roman power, which was then esistible, 7" ‘ , if and his power at her feet 
of silver It was Henri, glittering im the rays of the rose diamonds Ptolemy was replaced on his throne. Om his retu o Egypt, his A { ‘ ; mmand As tt } 
' , a \ : at eehinm « eo mat to dcat) - ~ Revs ‘ s com ‘ it the hr 
which flushed through the elaborate lace-work of his rutiles, which |) #FSt action was to put to death his daughter B ' ective es, and subn 
lazed upon his garters, on the buckles of his red-heeled shoes, and | | id; but domestic murders had become so common ene ta a Hie t ( “ t to leave |} 
) heat th siaul ; ely to his ‘ o leave 
on the hilt of his sword It was Henri, who wore with perfect ease, || °! the Ptolemes, that this event excited neither surprise 3 ! | oe - aul 
and as tf he had been accustomed to it, the costume of a nobleman, | TOU! He afterward reigned tranquilly for four years, s GYINB, ||» . . t herent 
. " Rouse } —— Lin annem’ J ai é ees : »> her } . ve it adherents 
udorned with the orders of Malta and St. Louis, and over which |, bequeathed his throne to his seeona daughter, Cleopatra, 4 P l xclaimed against t 
waved gracefully, with every motion, the large shoulder-knots of | C'es! sen, Ptolemy Dionysius, who were to reign jointly as k ' : eh tt : 
J ' ‘ . , s to them asian meen 
white satin studded with silver, the distinctive emblem that the  ®4 queen, under the guardianship of the Roman senati } } 

' s or ; i ; Aa A He eae emia “see , t f been their ¢ ‘ rather than their frie 
wearer was ranked in the military household of the royal Bourbons \t the time that the sovereignty of Egypt devolved on Cleopatra ' . They « d easilv ‘ the means bv which ¢ 
of France ind her brother, she was about fourteen, and he was three or four Oi “ 1] > vit inca: : 

ant . 11 ’ ‘ a s ced her cure i Ptolemy, f r e city w 
But the countenance of Henri bore no longer that soft expression | Yeats younger. Ptolemy was of a feeble, indolent, and vacillat ' meager e. : i ee ae ( 
of sadness and suffering which had such a touching charm for Rita’s | temper 5 Clee iy Se ae: Carey ee ee Se : ‘ Manv er ky “ both ¢ 
. ; + davai . ie iol hme with om aes ares c i ements took ce en ie 
heart. His features were now smiling and animated ; his glances, |, MOSt eXtraordinary talents, Which, combined With an aspi i ( Pe abtoed i cnninant deen r 
; : \ ' sed to the mos ! s 
which the duchess had never yet encountered in their full fore: el retic spirit, rendered her an ohyect of jealousy to the vile co f wort f+ lof 
. : rats 1} 3 z \ « Ne } self \ hv o e confidence and afl 
and which had been always hitherto downcast and veiled by lis | Vet Who surrounded her brother Pheodorus his tutor, Achilles re t ' v i by i 
. * iid . ail i a sani j j ’ id ol t Ly s f n¢ { f ‘ ‘ Bale! r avice 
long eyelashes, were now replete with gaiety and exultation ; and . eral, and Photinus his chamberlain, divided the admuinistra- ‘ ce of r knowles the pe t 
the cloud of white and perfumed powder which was thickly sprinkled | tion ¢ r them, and succeeded in sowing ¢ sie etween th ! ean Reap ans ; : } 
over his waving tresses, doubled the expressive power of lus black voung king and queen, by fusing into the mind of | emy a jea T ft vy 
r | = ae : . ‘Saini wen encth , r mar ciss ‘ 
and deeply piercing eves lous fear of S sisters stiperiority At length ¢ 1, either f 1 4 
- . ! ri ri dshed fhe famous A 
‘Am I asleep or awake,” said the duchess, trembling, and over n real or pretended fear ot her life from the intrigues of these m } ‘ { { ‘ ' ‘ 
‘ ‘ ecide set on fire , ese ers \ 
come by a feelimg of apprehension and grief, which she could not || fed tr \lexar : a re ed Ww her acherents n sy F , wer , } . . 
ys d nes © ¢ sumed ( é y oO v 
conceal Here the number of her friends and followers daily mere ist ; : . 
® 2 . ‘ } 7 P . } ‘ 4 . - ey T Mi ea 
* Madame the duchess shall have everything explained to er, those who were not attached to her cause from conv » « a ‘| rC ° - ae ae 
4 c a wo oO ri s st «cc enen s perished d 
was the respecttul response of Henri, assuming the exquisite | te sense of yustice, were won by those arts of biandishme wi ova P ha —_ by Cs 
- : e . this short wa hot a et » «KC b sa 
ness of the dav, which only allowed a lady to be addressed in the | she Is said to have excelled even from her childhood ; by her per . P 1A } ! 1} 
“ ) n nd ( s ‘ een murce ad by 
third person suasive cloquen ! more pers sive gilts Her accomplis n ‘ 
— . , " " ' ' j orders of Arsine the 4 rer sister of ¢ who had 
Rita threw herself into a chair, exclaiming, “* Explain yourself ments rendered her an olyect of admiration, and her extreme vo p 
- - t p ae ’ 2 the rebels s ¢ tole who had given « 
in the name of heaven, sir, explain the meaning of all this of svt thy nd commuseration We are not told who were the ‘ae 
\ , ” 24 j } cle “re wickedness d we ss, WV flerw cenent 
“In the first place.” reyorned he, “ will madame the duchess | ministers and advisers of Cleopatra a is period, but her measures k E 
" , sh —- . “ the si r { eV I t ed to the ce eT 
allow me to inquire whether she has ever heard speak of the Comte | were concerted w so much wisdom, and executed with so much | ( 
, 999 , rang s res ‘ re ertoc rT < 
de Vaudrez e vy and promptitude, that in spite of all we are to f her pre ‘ , r 
ba " t “ i eV cended 
* Frequently, sir, when I was m the habit of going to Versailles cocious intellect ! singular powers, we can scarcely believe them Nil , i 
_ . " ‘ " ‘ r = ves t V = en a fre 
en madame the duchess will learn, perhaps, with some ast to have nar d entirely from herse At the time of her re- 4 ( h } 
. : ' . ss s x } weeded with her beve 
nishment, that it is the Comte de Vaudrez who has now the honour | treat to Syria she was not more than sixteen—an age at which a } : 
Be : the cataracts s eran troops had not refused 
of addressing her voman Is sor nes afinished coquetie * p stinct, seldom ‘ d not 
' ry } ,} ’ , hold } 1) bias follow hit Phe to ie their general, who had s 
“You, cir, vou! Henri! but then—good heaven '—But t 1 bold and practised diplomatis . ; : 
. . , , " on . often l¢ t t ( xury ad mdoience 
Comte de Vaudrez, | was told, was im the navy, and served She despatched the first place, ambassadors to Rome, to jus r 
. ; . An . . complete th ver ot s Wor 
America For pity’s sake, Henri, solve me this mystery ! tify herself he t e, and com not conduct of , 4 1( 
“Tt is very trne, madame, that | did serve in America, under the Achilles 1 Pho whom she der ced t ors to het lod } ; 4 i¢ P 
, ° a . . callec \ at < ) r? " +Y doe re 
orders of Admiral de Guiche ; but, after two years’ cruising, | 1 rovernmen, and enemies of the Roman people nd as at this ‘ . 
“ ' . vious to his d u © cause r d her ¢ \ rvit 
turned to France, where | have been now for nearly two months time Pompey and Casar were contending for empire, she sent to 1s ‘ 
* x * . * * Pon y. the hen tor of her familv. a reinforcement of tv gal bro nger t v. , S ve vears ¢ ) 
} , her hus! i. he tatio nad t} n . } } nanned and armed Soe a, Oe er ee Dees , proc n ‘ ! | t Ilis s ( utr 
appv in her husband, her station, and in en erous bless- evs, m et ‘ ed \ tte some time id elapsed w ou . : ( 
- ‘ ‘lex s e 1 ‘ rsaric e a 
ings which flow from the proper and judicious administration of a || anv answer from the senate, Cleopatra found t the Romans . ' , } } 
: . 5 . . ] r ic | t ‘ ‘ t n, taking leav ot s 
large fortune, the Duchess Rita recovered that pea of mind were too much occupied with their own intestine dissensions to at- : } } ) , 
“5 , : . ‘ : nehantir n wit et, he conducted his legions agains 
which arises from a conscientious discharge of the duties of lift nd to the affaisr of Eavpt; she there e took her caus — “ ’ ‘ ; , va 
1 } } } yor ‘ . { Por s 
and in which the devs pass undisturbed, and the nichts are tranquil || own hands, and levied an army, at the head of which she boldly : : 
and refreshing. With these returned the origimal xs disposi- |} marched into Fevnt to claim her nichts. Ptolemy. or rather his You Prolem t nd s t 
tions of her son!, which had+ heen suppressed rather than extin ministers (for he was then only thirteen.) ratsed an army to oppose ov some tT u Cle A cote sida er to re s 
’ 1 . ; ’ , . > ’ r enute suc «< ; er son ( s iw 
guished, and which would never have been disturbed but for the || her, and stationed himself at Pelusium, a celebrated fortress atthe OF 9 ¢ et ' a : 
artful insinnations and dextrous sophistry of t! leaders of that! entrance of the Nile At this mneture occurred the battle of May judge t 1 her ¢ racte ‘ v of such er nes 
wretched philosophy, by the principles of which ¢ peace of || Pharsalia, which rendered Cwsar the sole and undisputed master "CT familv, sie is not Incap it at ’ pated ¢ : 
Europe was wrecked for so long a period To a susceptible and || of the vast resources of the Roman empire Pompev. pursned, or vould have swered ¥y purposes B to re . 
} 1 , 1 ” he accneation ¢ Lot t on histor rroof “anse the 
an ardent te ament a correct understanding of religions matters || rather conducted bv his evil destinies, fled from the plains of Thes- || t2€ accusation S not res 7s - % nd to < : 

: - - s : , easel aM } heInless child without some more ade- 
is more especially necessary ; and in this the duchess cordially con- || saly, and songht a refuge in Egvpt; trusting—vainly trnsting— death of an unoffending ar : sedhicnaane te taper ts ae apherssl 
curred, when she reflected upon the danger to which her youth |] that the favours he had formerly heaped on the family of Ptolemy || vate motive bespe a Sees ee Carey Ses 

been other || } the natural affections 1 Cleopatra ever exhibited 


would have been exposed, had the Comte de Vaudrez 
than a gentleman and a man of honour 


would give him the strongest claim to the hospitality and protec- 
}| tion of the Egyptians 














During a period of twelve years, that is, from the departure ¢ 
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Cesar to the rupture between Octavius and Mark Antony, Cleo- 
patra continued to rule her kingdom in great splendour and pros- 
oerity. Either through a natural taste for magnificence, or a be- 
hief that the vulgar are imposed on arfd governed by means of out- 
ward show, she never appeared in public but with the most daz- 
zing pomp. She even assumed the habiliments and headdress of 
the goddess Isis, the principal divinity of the Egyptians, and she 
was thus represented in her coins and statues. Very little is re- 
corded of the life and actions of Cleopatra during this time ; but 
it appears incidentally that she governed in such a manner as to 
secure the affection and reverence of her people, and the respect 
of the neighbouring nations, some of whom submitted voluntarily 
to her power, and others chose her as the arbitress of their mutual 
differences. She did not attempt to extend her dominion by force 
of arms, but rather by policy and prudence. A disposition to 
violence, or even personal courage, formed no part of the character 
of Cleopatra ; and her ambition, though unbounded, was never 
warlike. She was luxurious and magnificent, but not indolent ; 
she transacted all affairs, gave audience to ambassadors, and ad- 
ministered justice in person. She made a journey to Rome in the 
vear 46 B. C. to congratulate Cwsar on his Asiatic triumphs ; 
n this occasion she displayed all that profuse magnificence for 
which she was so remarkable. She prese nted to Cwsar and the 
Roman people gifts of extraordinary value, rare pictures, sculpture, 
gems, gold, and tapestries, which were deposited in the Capitol ; 
and Cesar returned the compliment by placing her statue in mas- 
sive gold on the right-hand of Venus, in the temple of that goddess 


and 


Within two vears after this memorable visit Casar was assassi- 
nated in the C We are not told how Cleopatra received the 
telligence of his fate, or whether she was deeply affected by the 
violent death of one who had been her friend, protector, and lover ; 
mt it appears that about this time Sextus Pompey visited her im 
Egypt, where he was entertained with magnificence ; and that she 
attached him to her interests by the same means which she had 
Young Pompey was at this pe- 
le Mediterranean ; his victorious and innu- 


ipitol 






found so successful with others 





riod master of the w 
merable aalle Vs swept the seas; 
Cesar left her without a protector at Rome, Cleopatra felt all the 
uivantage of securing such a partisan, and, as usual, was not scru- 
pulous about the means she emploved for that purpose. It was 
er connexion with Pompey which exposed her to the accusation 
of having aided the conspirators with money and arms after the 
death of Cwsar. This accusation, whether true or false—and one 
would wish for the honour of female nature to believe it false—led 
nent between Mark Antony and Cleopatra, 
which ended in the destruction of has rendered their 
vames for ever inseparabl: memory of man 

The occasion of their first meeting was this :—After the battle 
tus and Cassius were defeated, Antony 





to the celebrated at 
both, and 
In the 
of Philippi, in which Bri 
had taken the command of the army against the Parthians, and, on 
Asia, he sent orders to Cleopatra to 
ustify nst the 
{Cassius in their war against the 
she 


this haught 


eaving Greece to pass into 
neet him in Cilicia, and 
having assiste 1 Brutus ar 


herself aga 


accusation of 
t trium- 
summons, but 
arms than to 


i being perfectly acquainted with the 


ymeey 
i} 


’ r address and her 


virate 





she trusted more t personal ¢ 
the justice of her cause; ar 
whom she was about to introduce herself, 
Antony by the 


Art noded } ner ' j } iil 
( ed DV a numerous and spiendid 


character of the man t 


) 
lid not despair of subduing same arts which had 





already vanquished Cwsar 
retinue, and loaded with a world of treasures and gifts, and store 
rough Svria to meet Antony in 


tly informed that he wait- 





of gold and silver, she proce 
Asia Minor; and though s 
ed her arrival with impa 


t did not condescend to hasten 


rence. she d 
er progress; but mocking at his letters and messengers with a 
smiling grace, travelled with pomp and leisure, as one who was 
about to confer an honour on an interno rather than to obey the 
summons of a superiour. On her arrival in Cilicia, she embarked 
m the river Cvdnus, to sail down to Tarsus ; and this triumphant 
and magnificent vovage has become, from the descriptions of 
Shakspeare and Drvden, famons poetry as well as in history— 
although poetry itself could scarcely enhance the gorgeousness of 
the picture. The poop of the galley was of gold, the sails of pur- 
ple silk, and the silver oars kept trme to the sound of various mu- 
sical instruments, which breathed the most delicious harmony. The 
jueen of Egypt lay reclined on a couch, under a canopy of cloth of 
gold, crowned and attired like th less Venus, while beautiful 
boys winged to represent cupids stood fant her on either side ; 


Nereids, and 


the fairest among her maids, some habited Ike 


others like the graces, were emploved mt steerage and manage- 
ment of the vessel: altars were raised and incense was burned 
along the shores, which were covered with multitudes of people, 
who crowded to gaze on the splendid pageant, and filled the aur 
with acclamations 
To be nitnued 
_ 





LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 








PoeTRY aND science —The wi f it fervour 

poetical composition, flows | 11 nt—sparkli 
aming, beautiful, and ¢ but pass ¥ over rocks 
and nourishing only the solitary tree, or of its mossy 
vders. The energy of the understanding has a calm d quiet 
rogress ; mm its motion it is like the navigable rive ears upor 

ships—it waters a fertile co trv—and what it wants in beauty 

nossesses in benefit—what is deficient m rapidity is supplied in 
rength 

Ine pusiness of tire. —The history of most live nav be 
briefly comprehended under three heads—our follies, our faults, 
and owr misfortunes 

Youtu.-—How youth makes its wishes hopes, and its | es ( 

tres Hope s the prophet of youth—voung eyes will always 


k forward 
Restraint.— We 
lly debarred from 
vyment 


sures unless we are occa- 


rule of 


ippreciate no ple 


them Restraimt is the golden 





K NowLEpcr.—Knowledge, when only in possession of the few, 


has almost always been turned to imiquitous purposes 
INconveNIENCY.—Small evils make the worst part of great ones: 


it »s much easier to endure misfortune than to bear an inc« 





enience 
FemaLe arrection.—A patriot might take his best lesson from 
femmine affection 
Vanrty.—What a foundation mortified vanity is for philosophy ' 


and at a crisis when the death of)! 


Force or instinct.— Mr. Southey, in his History of Brazil, thus 
describes the perilous situation of Cabeza de Vaca, who, sailing to- 
wards Brazil, is preserved from shipwreck by a grillo, or ground 
ericket :— “‘ When they had crossed the line, the state of the water 
was inguired into; and it was found that of a hundred casks there 
remained but three to supply four hundred men and thirty horses 
upon this the Adelantado gave orders to make the nearest land. 
Three days they stood towards it. A soldier, who set out in ill health, 
had brought a grillo, or ground cricket, with him from Cadiz, thinking 
to be amused by the insect's voice; but it had been silent the whole 
way, to his no little disappointment. Now on the fourth morning 
the gnillo began to ring its shrill rattle, sce 
supposed, the land. 
kept that upon looking out at this warning they perceived ligh rocks 





nting, as was immediately 


Such was the miserable watch which had been 
within bow-shot; against which, had it not been for the insect, they 
must inevitably have been lost. They had just ume to drop anchor 
From hence they coasted along, the grillo singir : every night as if 
it had been on shore, till they reached the island of St. Catalina.’ 
ANCIENT TheE 
three or four holes init, and their harp or lyre had only three strings; 
the Grecian lyre had onl 
held in one hand ; the Jewish trumy 
fall down, were only rams horns; their flute was the same as the 


yptian flute was only 


| 1 cow's horn with 


MUSIC 
y seven strings, and was very small, being 
ts that made the wallsof Jencho 


Egyptian; they had no other instrumental music but by percussion 


of which the greatest boast made was the psal 


terv, asmall tnangular 


harp or lyre with wire strings and struck with an iron needle or stick ; 


their sacbut was something tike a ba mpipe; th timbrei was a tam- 
bourine ; and the dulcimer was a horizontal harp, with wire 
and struck with a stick like the psaltery. They had no 
musick ; had scarcely a vowel in their language; and yet, ac 


Strings. 
written 

yrding 
to Josephus, had two hundred thousands musicians 
dedication of the temple of Sol 
such a concert in the 

Tasso.—As the Italian poet 
great as his genius, was on one 
Naples, he fell into the har 
ed to plunder him and his fellow-travellers 


os 


mon. Mozart would have ! in 


greatest agonies! 


Tasso, whose misfortunes were as 






of his journeys between Rome and 


is of banditn, who immediately proces 
But no sooner did the 
Abruzzi, hear 


urra. of 


captain of the band, the celebrated Mare 
the poet pronounce his name, than, with tokens of admiration and 
respect, he set him at liberty ; nor would he even permit his fol 
to plunder Tasso’s companions. A prince of royal or imperial birth 


confined the poet in a mad-house for more than seven years; the 


great and wealthy left him to a precarious life, which was often a 
life of absolute want ; the servile men of letters of the day loaded him 
with abusive and most unjust criticism; but a mountain robber, by 


the road’s side, controlled in his favour the very instinct of his gar 
and kissed the hand of the author of the “ Gerusalemme! 


Apversity.— About half a league from Palos, on a solitary hewht 


overlooking the sea-coast, and surrounded by a forest of pine-trees 


there stood, and stands at the present day, an ancient convent of 


Pohod 


Franciscan friars, dedicated to Santa Maria de Rabida. A stranger 


travelling on foot, accompanied by a young boy stopped one iv at 


the gate of the convent, and asked of the porter a little bread and 
water for his child. While 


guardian of the convent, Friar Juan Perez de Marchena, happening 


receiving this humble refreshment, the 


to pass by, was struck with the appearance of the stranger, and 
observing from his air and accent that he was a forciener,entered into 


conversation with him. That stranger was Columbus, accompamed 


by his young son Diego. He was on his way to the neighbouri 


town of Huelva, to seek a brother-in-law, who had marred a sister 
of his deceased wife. 

REMARKABLE CONCORD OF ANIMALS.--It is amazing to see 
Cook in his Voyages) how the different animals which inhabit this 
little spot, a small island near Staten Land, are mutually reconciled 


They seem to have entered into a league 


save 


not to cisturd each others 


tranquillity. The sea-lions occupy most of the sea coast; the sea 
bears take up their abode in the 


post in the highest cliffs ; the penguins fix t 


isle; the eagles and the sha 


} 


rs have 


cir quarters where there 


is the most easy communication to and trom the sea; and the other 


birds choose more retired places. We have seen all these animals 





mix together, like domestic cattle and poultry, in yard, with 


Nay 


les and vultures sitting on the hillocks among the shags, with 


out one attempting to molest the other I have often observed 





the et 


out the latter, either young or old, being 


listurbed at their presence 


Va.ve or cHaracter.—Colonel Chartres, who was the most no 


torjous rascal in the world, and who had by all sorts of crimes 
bad 


gh he would not give 


amassed immense wealth, sensible of the disadvantages of a 


character, was once heard tosay, tl 


one farthing for virtue, he would give ten thousand pounds for a 
character, because he should get a hundred thousand pounds by it 
nest neglect what a wise 


Is it possible, then that an he man can 


rogue would purchase so dear 
Tue most unnappy.— Cosroes, k nag i Pe rsia,in conversation with 
two philosophers and his vizir, asked—* What situation of man is 


oso 


rs maintained, t 





most to be deplored ? One of the pl 


wasold age accompamedc with ext! e poverty; the other, thatit 


was to have the body oppressed by infirmites, the mind worn out 


and the heart broken by a heavy senes of misfortunes I know 
a condition more to be pitted the vizir, ‘and s that of him 
who has passed through life without doing ¢ who. ex 
pectedly surprise by death, 18 sent to ay ir re r nai of 
the Sover nJ ge 

Treru.—-Truth and reason never cause rev ns on the earth; 
thev are the fruit of experience, Which can oniy! xercised when 

passions are at rest; they excite notin the heart those furious 





emotions which shake empires to their be 


discovered by peaceful minds; it s only ad ypted by kindred spirits 
If it change the opmmons of men, it is only by insensible gradations 
a centile and easy descent conducting them to reason The revolu 


tions caused by the progress of truth are always beneficial to society 


and are only burthensome to those who deceive and 


oppress 





The most valuable part of every man’s education is 


Epvcation 
that which he receives from himself, especially 
energy of his character makes amy le amends forthe want 
finished course of study. 


when t achive 


a more 


i€ 
wf 
i 


The 


POETRY. 


LAURA'S BOWER. 


celebrated Canzone of Petrarch, beginning, ** Chiare, 


acque.” 
Crear, fresh, and dulcet streams, 
Which the fau shape, who seems 
lo me sole woman, haunted at noontide 
Bough, gently interknit, 
(1 sigh to think of it.) 


fresche, € dolce 


Which formed a rustic chair for her sweet side ; 


And turf, and flowers bright-eved, 


O'er which her folded gown 
Flow'd LiKe nan cis kk wi 


And you, O holy ai and hush'd, 


Where first mv heart at her sweet glances gush'd 


(sive ear, give ear, with one 


consenting 
Fo my last words, my last and my 
If ‘tis my fate below, 


And heaven will! have it so, 


That Love must close 
May my poor dust be laid 

In onddle of your shade . 

While my soul, naked, mounts to its own s} 
he thought would calm my fears, 

When taki ut of breath, 

The doubtful st pot death; 

For never could my spirit find 

A stiller port after the stormy wind ; 
Nor im more calm, abstracted bourne, 
si 


‘ . . . . . . . 


Here we ica to m nd, 


When from those bow'rs the wind 


lamenting 


these dying eves m tears, 


heres 


rom my travail'd flesh, and from my bones oulworn 


Shook dowr her bosom flower on flower, 
And there she sat, meek-eved, 
In midst of all that nrice 
Sprinkled and y through an amorous shower 
Some to her har 4 cower, 
And seem'd to dress the curls, 
Queen-like, with gold and pearls ; 
Some ‘ er drapery stopp'd, 
Some the « ome on the water dropp'd 
While « ers, Tut ! from above, 
Seem d whee ne pomp, and saving, 
Here Love 
How « ' I said 
rriw ea 
i) ‘ t ‘ re came ! n Paradise ' 
i voce ree nile 
\ v 7 ed trom mine eyes 
S 1 ‘ ‘ 
| 1 as ( 
Hlow « I er 
| d % 
i ‘ ‘ ! ere | vas 
And I ‘ 
s " lea t rest elsewhere 
THE MONKS OF OLD, 


athe r ’ ‘ | was W t 


lo them vast ‘ 
l t rests the a ( 
Lhe med y the 


nusic | cv woke 
Wher e briel u " ke 

lo lose it s 
Peaceful they y eacef adie 
And those that did their tate abule 
Saw b ers Ww er their s 

I all tr lity 
i vy loved not, dreamed not lor their * 
Heke y's visions ; but the tear 
Cn t mye i hope s ot anxious le au 

Was not their misery 
' 


I envy them—those monks of old 
And when their statucs | behold, 
Carved in the calm and cold, 


How true an effigy! 


marble, 


I wish my heart was calm and still 

lo beams that fleet, and blasts that chil!, 

And pangs that pay joy’s spendthnft thrill 
With bitter usury ; 


en on a melar 


church on the 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


RUBENS’S VISIT TO VELAZQUEZ. 


On fine autumn morning, 
The 


court-vyard was fresh sanded, the carpets swept, the pictures 


tion might have been seen in a large mansion in Madrid 


arranged, especially those in a large painting-room, for the house 
belonged to the famous painter, Diego Velazquez, and it was plain 
that he was expected to be visited by some great personage 
Though only four-and-thirty years old, he had acquired the highest 
reputation : his studio was crowded with pupils, und even his 
majesty, Philip [V., who was fond of the arts, would sometimes 


come and try his royal hand at a sketch. Velazquez had travelled 


through the great centres of art, Italy and the Netherlands, and || 


profited by what he had seen 
He had about his house a mulatto, a poor, timid slave, whom he 





palette and brushes, and pointed to the pictures on the walls, 


in the year 1629, an unusual commo- | 


loved and protected ; but who, whenever he was away from home, |} 


was the butt of his roguish and often cruel pupils. 


bought in the Indies by Admiral Pareja, at the request of the king. | 


Velazquez having pated the admural’s likeness, he was so pleased || tlemen, which of you painted this! 


with it, that he came in person to help hin, followed by a young | 


slave bearing a costly chain of gold, intended as a present to the | 


painter 
low his master ; but the rude sailor spurned him back with his foot, 
saying, “ Dost thou think that when I make any one a present of a 
gold chain, the case is not to go with it! 
art the property of Senor Velazquez.” ‘The painter's pupils looked 
on the poor slave, with his foreign air, with his backwardness and 


He had been |) do not know whose it is 


As he was leaving the room, the slave made ready to fol- |! Dyck raised him up from the ground 
| utter a word, but only wept on 


From this moment thou || forward and laid his hand on the mulatto’s shoulder 


| genius cannot continue a slave,” 


hoping he would illuminate one of them by some small coruscation 
of his genius 

“These are all finished,” said Rubens, stooping to take up a 
canvass turned back against the wall, which he supposed to be 
He made an exclamation of surprise as he did so, for it was 
The mulatto slave turned 


empty 
the picture now known as The Burial 
pale with terrour, when he saw in such hands the picture he had 
painted to while away his hours of solitude, and which he had for- 
gotten in the bustle of the morning. He could only hang his head, 
and await in silence the reproaches of his master. Rubens, mean- 
while, was examining the picture attentively, and remarked— 

“T thought at first that this was yours, Velazquez.” 

Poor Juan could not believe his ears. Rubens proceeded— 

‘Now I look at it more closely, I see it must be by some of 
your pupils. Whoever he is, he need call hunself pupil no longer, 
for the picture is full of genius.” 

** Velazquez examined the picture attentively, and remarked, “T 
I did not even know that it was in the 
room.” He cast his eyes round on his scholars, and asked, ‘ Gen- 
He received no answer till 
his eye rested on the slave. Juande Pareja fell at his feet, over- 


Van 
The poor fellow could not 


powered by emotion. ‘I did,” he made out to say at last 
Rubens and Velazquez each em- 
braced him. Philip IV., who witnessed this moving scene, came 
“A man of 
said he, * lift up thy head and be 


free. ‘Thy master shall receive two hundred ounces of gold for 


timidity, a very fit subject to make them sport, and they thought it 1! thy ransom.” 


capital fun to call him by the high-sounding name of his first mas- || 


Velaz- || 


ter, Don Juan de la Pareja, a name he always preserved 
quez alone took pity on him, and kept him busy in the painting- 
room, as a light and easy employment. He was happy when he 
was by his master's side ; but when he went out, he was the vic 
tim of the biting raillery and cruel mischief of a dozen unthinking 
and headstrong youths. It was more than he could bear; so he 
used to hide himself in some corner whenever his master was ab- 
sent. Man is an imitative animal. It was impossible for Juan to 
spend a year in a painting-room and hear the art extolled to the 
skies, without indulging a secret wish to handle the brush himself, 
He tned to paint when thus hidden from sight. His only tools 
were worn-out brushes and little scraps of paint he picked up here 
He felt that he 


pleasure in tt, and kept his secret so we ll, that for four whole years 


and there 


he was never suspect d 

While Velaz jue 2's house was in such contusion, the poor s] ive 
hardly knew which way to turn: every one had something different 
On t 


Une 


for him to do hat eventful day, two illustrious visiters were 


to be received was the king, who was a pretty frequent 


visiter, aud for whom so much trouble would not lave been taken 


was a wretched dauber, but he took | 


but the other was Peter Paul Rubens, and, mn the eves of Velaz- 


ot 


greater than the sovereign of Spain and the Indies ; for he was the 


quez and hi the humble citizen Antwerp was far 


s pamite rs, 
monarch of pamting Ile was known and honoured throughout 
Europe. He was the friend of all her princes 
of England koiehted him in full 
the 


Ile was a painter whose 


made much of him; Charles | 
Philip IV. had 


loved to sit beside his 


him with and 


case Is 


parliament loaded honours ; 


Infanta 
works were the chief ornaments of every gallery—an architect, who 


built a palace for himself, and a magnificent church for the Jesuits 


at Antwerp—a diplomatist, who signed treaties of peace with the | 


monarchs whose portraits he pat ited—an author, who corresponded 


with all the learned men of the day 


sa! } . 
He answered calumny by good actions 


Besides, he was good as well 


is great educated young artists at Rome out of his own 


purse Cornelius Schut 
was his open enemy , he he ird he was m need, and obtamed lbe- 
‘Do 


well, and you will have enemies ; do still better, and you confound 


ral orders for him. He loved to quote the Spanish proverb 


them.” 
} 


Velazquez could not control his emotion at the idea that the 


greatest painter ot his day was about to pass judyment on his 


works. “ My renown is nothing,” he said, * unless Kubens sane- 


tions it.” At noon two brilliant compames entered, almost at the 
! 


same time, into the court m front of Velazquez's house. One of 


them stopped respectfully to allow Philip IV., surrounded by the 
grandees of Spain, to enter first, and then followed. It was Rubens, 
followed by Van Dvek, Sneyders, Van Uden, Gaspard Grayer, 
Widens, and other pamters, lus pupils, whom he used to take with 
him in his embassies ; for this was the second time he visited Spain 
in the character of envoy. As soon as he sawthe king he dismounted 
but Philip would not. suffer him, 


So 


and hastened to do him homage; 
* This is a painter's,” said he, ** and there vou are sovereign.” 
saving, he took his arm, and the two kings entered together, follow- 
ed by their trains. On the part of Velazquez and his pupils, all 
respect was shown to Philip—all honour to Rubens. ‘The painter 
was fifty-two vears of aye, with a tine face, a stately figure, a grace- 
ful and dignitied walk. Accustomed to court life, he united the 
elegance of a gentleman to the majesty of genius. The hearts of 
all the Spaniards beat high with emotion while the great Flemish 
At the 


sight of his last and greatest work he « xpressed his profound admi 


artist was silently examining the pictures of Velazquez 


ration, and gave his hand to the Spanish painter, who clasped him 
in his arms. ‘ This is the most fortunate day of my life !" he cried, 
with southern fervour; ‘ and my happmess and glory will be com- 
plete, sefior, if you will deign to honour my study by giving it a few 


touches ef your pencil.’ With these words he handed Rubens a 


Marie de Medicis 1] 


| 


, quitted his 


*“* And these two hundred ounces are yours, Juan,” said Velaz- 


quez. “I have gamed enough in discovering in thee an artist and 


a friend, in heu of a slave.” 

“Ah, no, a slave still and for ever,” cried Juan, embracing his 
master’s knees 

Rubens laid down his brushes and palette, which he was too much 
agitated to use, and postponed the favour Velazquez had asked him 


till the next day. On the morrow he returned, and painted for more 
i 


than an hour. He was waited on by Juan, now dressed as a free- 


man, and did not leave the room without again embracing his newly- 
adopted brother in the art 
Our readers may perhaps be curious to know something of Juan 


de Pareja's after life He never forgot Velazquez’s kindness, and 
i 


was never willing to leave him. He accompanied him wherever 


he went, and at Rome, was admitted, on the same day with his 


master, a member of the academy of St. Luke, which, at that time, 


counted among its members, Domenichino, Guido, Poussin, Pietro 


di Cortona, and Gueremo. Velazquez died in Madrid, in 1660, of 


a contagious disorder. Juan never left his bedside, and on his 


death, transferred his services to his widow. She fell a victim 


to the same disease, only eight days afterwards ; and then he went 


to his master’s daughter, who had shortly before been married to 
Martinez del Mazo, the landscape-painter. 


** Senora,” said he, ** you are all that ts life to me; take me into 
your service, if you do not want to see me die.” 

* Enter, you are one of the family,” said Mazo. And Juan never 
new master, who owed him his life ; for m 1670, a no- 
bleman, in revenge tor a satirical picture, which 1s still shown in 
the palace of Aranjuez, hired a bravo to assassinate Mazo. Juan de 
Pareja, who never left him, threw himself before him, received the 
slow and died 

The Madrid museum possesses several of Juan de Pareja’s por 
traits, which are very well done. In the Spanish gallery of the 


Parts museum are two of his ‘tures 





one, the women visiting the 
The Bu a / 
abovementioned, whick was brought to light by Rubens. The 


calling of St. Matthew, which is considered his best, is in the palace 


tomb of our Saviour, and the other, the painting of 


of Aranjuez 


THE GARDENS AND PALACE OF M, RABBAH, 


CAPTAIN J. B 


BY BROWN 


Tue acknowledged taste and genius of M. Rabbah, united with 
his reputed suavity and hospitality, excited in me, in my visit to his 
palace and gardens, near Bourdeaux, expectations which, from a 
personal acquaimtance, were very agreeably realized 

Free of access, courteous and instructive in conversation, he 
renders himself pecuharly entertaming to his numerous acquaint- 
ances; and his particular attention and kindness to strangers who 
are led from motives of curiosity to visit his princely establishment, 
is the constant theme of pratse of all those who have had the good 
fortune to enjoy his hospitality. The tranquillity and happiness 


which I found him enjoying in the bosom of his family, and in his 


peaceful rural occupations, recalled to my mind these lines of 
Cowper 
* Oh blest seclusion from a jarring world, 
Which he thus occupied enjoys 
So manifold and pleasing io their kind, 
And heaithful are the employs of rural life, 


Rerterated as the whirl of tune 
Runs round, still ending, and beginning still.” 

Having made the preceding observations on M. Rabdbah's cha- 
racter—a weak tribute of gratitude which I felt due to him for the 
kindness and ervilites received at his hands—lI shall now attempt 
a brief description of his beautiful garden and pleasure-grounds 

M. Rabbah’s residence is about four miles from the city of Bour- 
deaux. The fame of his gardens is spread throughout Europe. Lord 


Hopkins, an English nobleman of fortune and refined taste, spent 
I 5 } 












eight days in viewing their beauties and curiosities, and was eo 
well pleased with the seat, he offered to purchase the whole es 
at whatever price its owner might fix upon it 


late 
At every turn 
my perambulations through the gardens new beauties met iny view 


in 
The principal walk is adorned on either side with marble imaces 
of delicate sculpture facing one another, and harmonizing by the 
At the 
head of this, the main avenue, stands the palace, on approachir 


appropriateness of subjects delightfully with all around 
which with my friend who accompanied me, I was observed by \{ 
Rabbah, who sent an attendant to conduct us to his drawing-rooy, 
While of th 
company were engaged at billiards, I found far more pleasure t 


where we met an agreeable party of visiters. some 


I could have experienced in taking part of their amusement, ; 
viewing the paintings, statuary, and other curiosities and ornaments 
of that spacious and superb mansion 

After a suitable tune had elapsed, attended by our obliging host 
a small party of us walked out to view the beauties of the gardens 
A striking figure of an angel standing in the attitude ready to pro- 
claim the exit of time, first attracted my attention 


Scattered about the gardens in beautiful and picturesque si 





tions, I observed several fairy-looking structures—one a summer 
orchestra, another a tea-house erected on a small eminence o; 
At the confluence 
number of walks is a noble piece of statuarv representing Sams«, 


mented with natural and artificial beauties 


breaking the jaw of the lion. ‘Turning from this into a sir 8 


pathway, an exquisite figure of Ceres met our view on the r 





and on the left another of Pomona; both of these statues wer 


the finest workmanship, and vied in beauty with the natural flower 
by which they were surrounded. The next figure which met our 
view was the watchman of the garden, with his companion on his 
right hand. Their countenances were expressive of friendship and 
contentment. They appeared faithful to their trust, and pleased 1 
the discharge of their duties. Leaving this we passed many cur 
sities worthy of note, and next came to the ‘Temple of Reasi 
It is buil 


an artificial grove and surrounded by pleasing and appropriat 
Py 


which is a real temple consecrated to holy purposes 


works of art. From the temple we followed a path leading into a 


thicket of woods. There we found a piece of statuary represent 
the prodigal son standing at the door of a hut attended by a lary 
number of swime ; he appeared to be much chagrined at seeing vs 
is if conscious of his past folly, and ashamed of his « mployment 
Leaving the primrose paths, our next walk lay through a forest « 
hunting-park abounding with wild deer, foxes, rabbits, ete. Emery 
mg from the forest a beautiful plain spread before us, under th: 
highest state of cultivation, and ornamented with figures re prese 

ing industry, sobriety and contentment 


gentle acclivity, stood a wind-mill, around which she pherds and t 


Be vond the pla 


flocks reposed ; from the windows of the mull figures of a miller 


and his wife looked contentedly upon the herds and flocks w 


gave animation to the sylvan scene around them. The air se¢ 


heavy with the perfume of flowers, birds sang in the trees—in s 
art and nature were never more happily combined to render a r 


scene pleasing and delightful. It is impossible for me to do just 


to these elegant pleasure-grounds. When im the centre of that t 


restrial paradise, in view of artificial lakes and wate rfalls, t 


rious repres¢ ntations ot life ; the ovais, squ ires, crescents, and « 
monds ot and beautiful f 


and oran 


rare owers ; the groves of lemon, « 


ge, it was with difficulty I could believe myself a de 


of earth, and not the mhabitant of some imaginary land of fairy 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


* Nothing extenuate.”—Shaks 


f T 


facul 


tle reader, did vou ever th nk of nothing ? Your reflec 
Vv is not questioned ; a mind will often think of nothing. N 
thing pre -existed matter ; yet nothing 


s new Nothing, theretore, 


hath immortal youth. We can entertain the annihilation of nething 
and vet, it is said, we have the fullest assurance of the existence « 


Much has 


and yet the world is ever slow to admit it knows nothing : truly. 


nothing been written, said, and sung about noth 


tully comprehendeth nothing I have pondered nothing, » 


more deeply than truth and duty I have not thought I th 
as is the case with most who ponder nothing.) but known | 


thought ull I thought I knew nothing. The fool knoweth nothy 


the wise man knoweth that he knoweth nothing. I once hear 
sagaciously remarked, that an eloquent preacher had * proved 
thing,” 


pensableness of religion 


who proved that nothing was more evident than the indis 
Skeptics believe in nothing ; and 

le vers hold ’ oth ag more essential to human happine ss than Chris 
truth 


tian The labours of many philosophers have established 


nothing ; and science has sought nothing more than truth ‘1 


geologist gravely tells us that nothing which his researches 


discovered is at variance with revealed truth, and the Mosax 
count of the creation Noth ng 


Nothi 


uncertain 


causeth much mirth; and noth: 


often draws tears g is more coveted than wealth; vet» 
th is more Nothing P ily 
1. Not 


ne is more urged in the tt 


piety and devotion ; yet nothing more needs to be urge: 


is more evident than the distinction between legality and eq 


vet nothing is less insisted on. Nothing is more certain than 


relation between and effect ; yet nothing is often acc 


} hshed 


cause 


Some love nothing, and are loved by nothing in ret 


(This is reciprocal attachment ') Nothing is deitied ; some we 


ship nothing. Notwithstanding the crving sin of selfishness, (t 





I pray you, of asin crving' favourable omen, surely ') nothing 's 


more common; yet, nothing is more rare than true Christian 
philanthropy Nothing embitters life more than envy, jealous’ 


and strife; yet nothing promotes self-sacrifice, confidence, and 


VW hie 


Wasr 
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iS s0 ace, more than inward purity and rectitude. Nothing is the eye of the Christian preparing for death, suggested the idea of | ** They tell us that the raseally heathen thane will hang you on th: 
state wse of more misery in social life than unrestrained passion, ill- angel-homes awaiting his coming. All earth harmonized with the | morrow, because you will not turn worshipper of Mahound and 
: tioned attests t. and imprudent marriage; yet nothing as- || T*Y effulgence that spanned it: the flowers waved their heads in || Termagant 
n in msidered attachment, ' ge; } r k ~~ hi a a : os ; abs 
; the caressing breeze; the spice-trees breathed their sweetest And the devil to boot '” shouted another, impatiently. “I'l! 

1ew wres of more bliss than the purest, most virtuous, self-forgetting odours ; the fountains threw upward their cooling, rainbow show- || tell you what, Becket,—just die stoutly for the honour of holy 
aves we, and sympathy. If we ask any of the many repining and dis- ers; and the throngs of glittering msects sported their brief hour | mother-church, and the credit of good Old England, and the devil 
the ntented the cause of their misery, the answer will be, “nothing ;” | upon the descending sunshine, as if they were the immortal tenants || will get old greybeard all the sooner, you may de pend on it 

the 2. truly. nothing which dwells in the world around them is the of so beautiful an Eden. But to the Christian doomed to die these * | wish my turn were to-morrow. instead of Becket's,”’ grum 
hine se. The man of learning prefers nothing to his books ; the obye cts of earthly love liness we ” but steps by which his soul tra- bled a third ; * for since the ourly old heathen came back, we have 
*) re EP SE oft Gis enhde atlas: din velled upward They reminded him but the more of that blessed had nothing but our old allowance of horse-beans ; and I have 
ia syer, nothing to lus fee; the merchant, n¢ a“ £f , home, and those unaperishable enjoyments, which he hoped so |; grown so lanky on such fare, that | am more hke a thievish Sara 
Olli, yotary tu sense, nothing to his pleasures; and the Christian, nothing soon to enter , cen than a true, honest Englishman.’ 

t s faith. Some spare nothing to compass their ends; though He had thus resigned himself to his fate, and was even longing “ And then, to think,” ened a fourth, * that he would make Gi 





nuiltv stop at nothng. He who is content, desires nothing ; for departure, when all at once a sweet, low voice, called him back 


ti 


. . ' " » P » » 
vet he who hath nothing, is not content. In the competition for the to the world with a start He turned, and beheld Zuleika. She 
ny was standing near him, concealed by the shrubbery; and she 





still, 
Many have nothing to 


life, nothing is often obtained, yet nothing satisfies ; 


» who loses nothing is fortune’s favourite 


. prizes Of trembled like some doe that lingers near her young, although she 


knows that the hunters are at hand. Becket cast a hurried look 














Ost stimulate them to action, and nothing as the object of their being. | around him, and, seeing that his taskmasters were at a distance, he 
ens Vothing may be tound by those who seek ; though nothing will be | approached, and found her in tears 
pro- ¢ reward of the indolent and negligent. Nothing, in fine, will be **Gilbert '” she mournfully said, ~ wae it thy looks or my own 
iyst, if we hold fast to our integrity ; and nothing is more enduring a ived me; for I thought that thou assuredly didst 
la than power of mind and uprightness of purpose Reader, what *T love thee '” he exclaimed in a burst of tenderness. ‘* May 
me nothing? Iago saith it is money—** Who steals my purse,” the God for whose cause I give myself to die be witness how fondly 
Yet, | desire to be persuaded of nothing more than this, I love thee! The only bitterness of death is the thought of part- 
Where is nothing? ing with thee.” 
; “ Where begi ** And vet,”’ she said, “ thou hast reyected me 
ig The suburbs of creation? Where the wall ** Say, rather,”’ he rephed, ** that I have only loved my God more 
. W hose battlements look o'er into the vale a than thee.” 
Of non-existence? Nothing's strange abode . - 
g ‘May He be my witress,” she exclaimed with a sigh. “that I 
¢ hy mind is, most patient re ader, and in mine hath been would not have sought to make thee love him less! But canst 
ee NoTHING. | thou not love him still, and yet consent to be the husband of Zu 
le tka ? 

rag . © > F ,_n ; . This question naturally led to an explanation of the fearful crime 
| Dis TALES OF THE CRUSADER of apostasy, and this could onlv be Pee by unfolding the heavenly 
and character of the Christian creed. Asa crusader, and an unlettered 
dw é THE LEGEND OF BECKET. Saxon, it could scarcely be expected that Becket should be dee ply 
Concluded from our lest skilled in theology, or that his system of Christianity could be of 
- the purest and most spiritual form. But he was now standing at 

; Ar the command of her father, the light veil, which covered the — the threshold of heaven, and before him was his beautiful and be- 
eof Zuleika, rose hike a withdrawing cloud, and gave a whole | joyed, whom he fondly longed to lead thither ; and this combination 

t ushine of beauty to the view of her beloved. Her large, black of feelings, so pure, and so intense, not only purified and enlight 
toa ves, shone with double brilliancy from the tears that gathered ened his perceptions of religion, but gave onwonted eloquence to 

m the long lashes ; and she raised them in all the resistlesscon- his tongue,—so that while the Syrian maiden lstened, she wor 

nee of fond, young, mnocent love She tned to Spe ak ; but, dered and wept by turns Hitherto she, a Moslem woman, had 









































































. ra moment, emotion checked her utterance, so that she could been taught little of her national creed, and therefore its hold upor 
7 y appeal with a look ; and oh, that look! At length her words — her affections was but feeble ; and as for Christianitv, she had only 
el sed tremblingly and sweetly upon the silence, like the accents known it as the badge of those who warred against her country 
t< , viewless spirit, as she said, ** Wilt thou sufler me tu be thy But now, a new wo emed to have burst upon her view, through 
undmaid *” : the sudden ac sition of a new spiritual vision; and she k 
. Was it in the heart of man to resist such temptation ’ It was like him who saw the charts of tire and horses of tire surround 
ind vet the Christian resisted, and overcame but it was the mountain on which the prophet stood She saw how beautiful 
y through the strength that was higher than his own At this and how heavenly the Christian faith essentially was, notwithstand 
nent, What would have been the rending of his body asunder, ing the monastic errours with which the education of her lover had 
npared with the conflict of soul that almost shook him to disso partially obscured tt ouldst thou die.”” she cagerly asked 
n. while the mighty offer was before him which vet he dared “+ rath er than renounce this faith, and the future rewards u ) 
even to contemplate He shut his eves, that he might not mises And Gilbert answered, ** Most willingly would I die ra 
1 that pleading angel who could so well have formed tor him ther than renounce it. even though the whole world were offered m 
nef heaven ou earth, at the expense of all bevond it; but still, exchange Oh Zuleika.” he tremblngly and fondiv added, 
: his heart, there was a repeating echo of the tenderentreaty, thou couldst but know how fervently I have loved thee im lon 
Wilt thou suffer me to be thy handmaid'”’ He opened his eves, ness and silence, and amidst bondage anc thou wouldst ther 
t was only to raise them to heaven ; his lips moved, butit was understand my devoteduess to my fart! s—this only coulk 
y under the impulse of brief, silent praver Phat act re scued | have parted between me and thee '” 
; from ruin. A new energy visited his heart, the colour returned ‘* Had I, then, been some humble maiden of thine own f 1 
. s cheek, and he breathed more freely as he continued to re people,”’ she said, ** wouldst thou have been willing to take me f 
r from the trancelike stupor mto which he had been thrown thy wife?” 
looked upon the emur, whose face was lighted with the glow of * Yes,” he replied ; “ hadst thou been among the lowliest of n 
wh; the proud man thought that an excess of gratitude only own land ; hadst thou even becna da of the h nar 
leprived his captive ot U At length, wrth a h vet agreeing with me im the same blessed bel Iw d have w 
was fixed, although his voice faultered, Becket thus firmly re comed thee as the dearest boon that heaven could have bestows 
‘Great as are thy rewards, O chef, and dear though they * Hear me yet!” she resumed; “ couldst thou marry a danghter 
i be to my heart, yet [may not embrace them. Hear my last of Ismael—one of that people against whom thy nation warre 
ve, and then deal with me as thou wilt. Never shall my knee were she to abjure the creed of her fathers, and have no God b 
ent to him whom ve blindly worship I am the named servant thine '"* 
e cross through life and death.” The eve of Gilbert flashed with a sudden strancze hope, as he 
\ The chief started to his feet at this unexpected reply, and was” replied, ** Were she but as thou art im heart and soul, soul 
st suffocated with rage ; but at last he obtamed the mastery abjure the errours of her fathers, then, though she were the mes 
ft r his mood, and answered, in a hollow and broken voice, “Thou est maiden that ever pitched a tent, or watered a camel, | would 
sen thy part.—it is well ; but never shalt thou boast among — be hers in life and death.” 
scorners of thine own land that thou hast rejected offers lke “Then have I not been scorned and rejected,” she exe ed 
° e' Hence to thy congenial drudgery, until a worse destina- with a look of triumph; “and may Allah bless thee for the word 
s appointed '" He cla pe d his hands im a fury, and the at- Her countenance fell, and she mournfully added, * vet w ' 
‘ fants rushed into the hall. “ Away with this beast of burden can it now avail’ Hear me, Gilbert ! we must now part, and { 
«toil'’ he shouted “and see, on your lives, that he escam ever My sire has decreed thy death, and on the morrow the dees 
| The iclous memals had lately beheld the crowime favour is to he done But I have cared for thy safety, and before the r 
Becket with their master, and were ready to humble themselves | arrives thon shalt be beyond his power. Flee to thine own | 
* ‘ st before hin ; but now, when they saw his disgrace, they poor wanderer! for there only thou canst be at rest. Friends w 
with savage glee, and heaped upon him every | welcome thee, and jovs surround thee; but even when thou t 
‘ melvy which their sordid spirits could devise At length he | hapmest, forget not her who will think of thee, 
$ s |e ynd he recovered to all the agonv of consciousness | when thou weddest at thine altars the chosen 
reflection It was no dream that he had been offered liberty, | should she repine in the hour of thy sorrows and adversities, te 
wealth. and power, and her. also, who was more than all; but her then the tale of the Saracen maiden, and teach her to love thee 
price—the price! ‘These offers were the purchase of his soul, even as I have loved thee Zulerka uttered the last words with 
, therefore, he had refused Was not this a nobler” a painful effort. and burst into tears: but she resume ut last he 
rv than if he had stormed the rar rts of Jerusalem’? Thus composure, and thus continued :-—“*At midnight. thou and thy 
v thought. and he felt comforted for the moment; but, oh! it was, companions shall be called ; fear not to trust the messenger for 
et to flesh and blood to revert to the mighty sacrifice And now he shall lead thee forth to safety And now, farewell! Mav mv 
st die. to sate the vengeance of the indignant chieftam.— God—thy God—whosoever he be that taught us thus to ve 
some form most abhorrent to nature, and exchance the bri- | thonch a!l has ende n bitterness v he otectt head d 
ed of the ofered Zulcika for a felon’s death and a dishonoured ese words she disappear hilv asa 
Bot whv need he shrink at death His world—he had only roused to attention by the advanen 
ated it with a word Life had nothing to offer him now but Their leader secured hua with seve 
ry. and therefore the last stroke wonld be one of merey Soon = additional « ins, and then pomted with at ’ toat 
s ¢ if ' its tall! It w ld but dismiss him to’ t! at iron-painted heam, w t? slaves were ere { of € 
v whe whatever he con'd emov was to be found: and he garden ter ‘ * Dog f nhoclever . e troculent 
ssured that there. althouch he knew not how it micht be a_ wrete! scest thou ve nace t shalt we 
thty overpayment remained for all he had sacrificed, as well as me to-morr s sunrise dt ( eaven thar shalt 
he might vet endure ever find thyself afterwards The slaves laughed chorus, and 
pon this last th mht his convictions rested, and a solemn tran-  re-echoed the brutish yest. os they threw their prisoner, enenmbered 
. tv began to gather upon his spirit, as he leaned upon his spade, | with his fresh chaims, into the ngeor » find solace among his 
l looked abroad upon nature with the farewell glance of a mar- | companions 
‘vr. Not minutes, but hours. had elapsed in these comitations, Tt was evident, at his entrance, that his fellow-captives were i 
d Ting which he had mechan cally pnrsue d his tol : and the svn a state of unwonted execrtemen’. and thet thew were awere of the 
ae Was now hastening to the west, amidst clonds of glory that, to the intended execution. ‘“ Here's a co growled one of the 











bert shave his head, and wear an ugly turban, that looks for all the 
world hke a pumpkin! By St. Dunstan! of the head were mine 
I would sooner let him shave it from my shoulders.” 

“Ah! if that pretty lady who always looks so kindly t pon us at 
our work, and sends us such comfortable had but the or 
dering of affairs!" rejoined the first speaker with a groan. * But 
these vile heathens have not the grace to let women rule, as is t 


case in all civilized, 


MEsses, 


he 
well-managed, Christian countnes 


These, and other remarks of the same nature, fell upon the ear 


He had lately been standing 
at 


of Becket like an unmeaning sound r 
And 
deliverat ct 


had 


a daugh er ol 


upon the edge of death, and now deliverance was hand 


yet he thought less of this, than of her by whom 





was to be wrought, and the surpassing tenderness she 
* Wouldst 
Ismael, were she to abjure the 


shown 


at their parting mterview thou marry 


faith of her fathers'’” Agam and 
while 
his heart as constantly replied, ** Would, Zuleika, that thou wert 
'* But now he must fly from her for and at 
that and had 
almost lost their charm. He might again return to England, but 
left behind; and his kind frends and happy 
faces might surround him, but Zule there 

rain burst on his ear, 
and he telt 
as unkind in 
and therefore | 


again this touching question seemed to murmur im his ears ; 


she presence ever, 


this thought his heart sickened, so treedom escapn 
his heart would be 
ka would not be 
Phe noise of his companions ag and roused 
thought of 


among his own meditations, he 


him trom every seil that, while absorbed 


“ withholding comfort 
brave fellow-suflerers, 
} 


prov 


from these 1 cautiously at 


nounced the ibility that relief might arrive to them that night 











He was fearful of raising their hopes too high, and therefore he 
mentioned their rescue as a deed that would perhaps be attemptec 
ind he besought them to hold themselves in readiness, to aid the 
endeavour He could scarcely smother their clamorous huzza of 
riumph, that would have pealed through the castle nd rouse. 
suspicion He knew not m what manner the attempt would be 
made, so that he carefully listened for every passing sound ! 
when the darkness of the evening had settled, there was a slight 
stir among the keepers without, which was followed by this stranus 
speech from their captam, who seemed to have newly arrived 
mong them 
Let fools shed the blood, or that of the enemy, and « 
ry ss the intagonts whose ve ns | ove to empty ma 
wit I have dramed at, I la h at conquerors nd kings Behol 
my « irades, t we ty rat-skir La ns the paradise ¢ 
Ir est But whe ore should the uncireumeised eny ‘ 
ear “ ¢ the childre f the prophet must wait the « ‘ 
Azres I open it: do you not feel the odours of Vemen' | 
ts puiee ve behold a fountam of heht u ec ‘ ‘ 
the Cx & ‘ ke «t ‘ the brin lu f« = ‘ 
t e, wand he well of Zemzen my te oft s 
were 
Phos absurd soy mpound of prose and verse, whi 
partly recited partiv « nted, seemed to excite a movement 
ne the By the hump of the holy camel,” screamed 
is » Vole’ s wine It the al enee of the true le 
evel Artt ! Hassan 
How sits i nee sigrhen er the 
1 tone Ciive me t ‘ Has that IT may look more 
rrowly the temptation of the Christ 
After thos the was a et se, and Becket « ‘ ow cor 
prehend the y i es ( The ‘ acre to be dr ee " 
oblivion, and their cay \ the uther of ‘ tratage I 
would the abs ent Mussnulmane diy setthowy he t ale 
t ‘ He stened 8 ur ‘ heard a crawitl ‘ 
suflicvent vores r ed with Aut calre them u t 
{ " anaeck 
| ‘ I ive | eres ‘ v¢ ‘ 
thus | resolve . ‘ It wl er Su bar ores 
desire ;’ but as f right fllud, we sought it not Ava 5 
Nritte The nu tM ! t it the s * ‘ lu 
ese our bodies, the be the ily wets As we raise ecu 
pes et our ' be wander na the t cp 
midst the yovs of Pa ‘ one thus, whale ele t I 
istens our ™ w“ be asif ime ent wate ‘ ft ‘ 
< senseless ¢ Awav the wiv spirit” we t \ ‘ 
i aral be thar tt rivers of ( ty na the 
wT oks « s His soul seen ‘ to come 
t A tothe we I 1 ome ht ove om the ‘ ‘ 
! wed The en was at st set cow th T au 
“ ‘ ow k Lhe st nted witt ‘ ns 
the nimbieness I ne w ‘ he ne ex trite he ectted 
sente ‘ o cr ad ser ps of eastern crink ! 
tester © stre t andi character of hes mnsy 
Afterthis de Vee ple all followed the plunge wit rile 
hesitat he beakers were filled and emptied with a rapadity 
st as shad even the ‘ ng hinen And st ! * ts 
ors as ¢ ‘ t escaped trom t « most culy hle of M ometar 
tre see ] ‘ ove ‘Ts Knew tl r crime aere lon ‘ 
eteet erctore thev | realy SW ‘ ed flagor ther 
t h thieves ¢ ‘ their | ty Sie " wins ‘ 
ch ‘ t ‘ before midnight © kee . 
ep < v teut ¢ trempet of Is 1 ee ‘ ve 
roneed em 4 ef a (; ‘ now heard 
" ‘ rw ce ( t ‘ Thanks mv « ‘ 
' e Greeks ‘ l« euded w miu olle ‘ 
tere tle r 4 the v ec, wine the wine ‘ ‘ 
mv head ren sas the flask [have emptied \ ppy 
Cons re ‘ by St S nh. If makes tee Imost a ¢ tien to 
thirk of of aE ‘ the a rotthe priso nl raise « 
tor snot Cs ert « ‘ »> meet her ] Anowest pur 
pose and er ver & the A showing @ weil-known ora 
ment of Zrle 
t ‘ < rw f re ( car t ‘ i 
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- 
The chains of the party were soon loosed ; and the gaoler, after | came here to-night to weep for the last time over the grave of one | Rev. Dr. Pise,C. F. Adams, Esq., and Professor Longfellow, ba; 
extinguishing the light, said, ‘* Follow me carefully, and in silence: | of the best of sisters." * * * * * * severally been listened to by crowded auditories. Dr. Torn 
a Tl *E — a ith ; 1 af . I have since learned the fate of her who told me the melancholy | Samuel Ward, Esq., Professor Silliman, and Ralph Waldo En; 
he . 1g tye “ platiety . om gues * hod . - — 2. bl story recorded here. Her father continued a maniac, and ere she | son, Esq., are to follow ; from the last-named gentleman, 
» - , » dark > ate » » sens > « a , oe ’ ’ . 5“ ‘ , Wh 
eae y int ; ( <= erie ve mrp bodies o a nee a reached her sister's age, the same deadly consumption marked her || .o paratively a stranger in our community, we ant 
et : ’ P vers alleries . ived a - - an tively s ge r ty, » anticipate ar 
wine-bibbers, they yr adec - veral galle - s, until they arrived at || ¢,. its own. and a white stone records another name (hough the : : “ “ie ; ate ar 
an iron gate, which led into the court, anc beside it slept a porter, bodies of the two sisters lay in their graves on opposite sides of the inte west vanquet n his genius, anc partic alarly n his or g 
who seemed to - 7 also - er im the contents of Has- || a iantic. their spirits were joined in regions of bliss x. turn of thought and manner of expression, Mr. Emerson a 
san's wine-skin. A key from the girdle of the sleeper was cau- resembles Carlyle. The attainments and abilities of the other oe, y 
} ne 
tiously applied to the lock ; and the Englishmen soon stood, forthe le i t lk ‘ " 
first time, untette red and in the open air THE FINE ARTS. HOMER RAMOS, GED TOD WH ED Se —s vee I hat the 
Caution was now more necessary than ever, as guards were sta- —_— is a growing taste in the public for intellectual enjoyments is « ‘ 
> . " « ance ic has » ¢ nm thr 
tioned on the towers, while others patrolled the grounds ; _ the Lanpine of co.umpus.—This beautiful picture, painted by Chap- | &V!¢* d by the full attendance which has been given throug 
yon, at intervals, lighted the whole y an unwelcome ; : er, t 2S y y tientific subjec 
moon, at intervals, lighted ole plain with an un man for the editor of this journal, which was engraved by the hand winter, to lectures on purely literary and scientific subjects 
brightness, that made the smallest objects visible. But the cautious f , (Danforti | published : ; ‘ ee delight : a . 
. W Ps ; . 3 i : of a master, anforth,) and published in the fourteenth vol oO *" He who of these delights can jucge and spare * 
leader was one aceustomed to the wars of the desert, and the plun- f : To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” 
der of caravans; and he availed himself most skilfully of every || the Mirror, has been re-engraved in Spain, with, we are gratitied to si 
local advantage, to shelter his party from detection. Sometimes, | perceive, all due acknowledgments to us. The landing at James- muSIC 
AL. urh 
therefore, they defiled under the shelter of a wall; at others, they || town, by the same artists, issued with the volume now in course of 
crept among the long grass, on hands and feet ; and whe n the moon |’ publication, 1s a pendant to the first picture ; and we think we may Nev a 
was brightest, they lurked beneath the shadow of a wall or tree, ; shout 6 sendies et ass New music.—The following words, from the pen of Mr as 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that no iodical in the world ' . . = ¢ 
until the light was obscured by a passing cloud. In this manner choy = = a ' canst at gg : ae B. Phillips, have been set to music by Mr. Knight. The sor 
they stole silently and cautiously forward, until they had cleared || W45 €ver adorned with two more highly finished or valuable prints be had, as sung by Mr. Russell, at the store of Mr. Horn, No. °° - 
the immediate neighbourhood of the castle; and then Gilbert || Besides the exquisite execution of the pictures, they are rendered ae 
- oadwe 
turned, for a moment, to take a parting look at the dwelling that || particularly interesting to American readers, as illustrating the ’ , 
contained his beloved. He knew well that at this moment she || writings of eminent American authors (Irving and Paulding) by Why chime the bells so merrily ge 
slept not—that she was trembling and praying for his safety ; nay, oe : ’ iy ; ~o® 
: ; American artists. We feel proud of these highly creditable pro- Why seem ve all so gay? 
he even thought that, at tines, he saw her light form upon a watch- : , ; : oe", ee ( 
tower, waving her arms towards the place where he stood. * For- || “uctions of the pencil and the burin sah ter nr aged glee ay ; 
” ae } has ssa Lau 
ward !"* whispered the impatient leader ; ‘‘ seest thou not vonder THE MURDER OF Miss M‘cREA.—A group of three figures in plas. And the oe a ree } 
11 . ely ’ . . Oh can ye < upon tl ast— 
impaling-iron that hungers to receive thee!” and Becket immedi- || ter, representing two Indians with uplifted knife and tomahawk, ‘and <n . : ant : 
we. . ; anal . ‘ . . it cha on of 2 “pi And teel no sorrow no 
a ly follo wed, alth ugh his step had none of the lightness of one || sng q young female kneeling for mercy, are on exhibition at the vase reat mate ene . 
flying from death. When the sounds of their feet could no longer | ¢, te Build f Broad i Cham! 1, peg sty Dit od tommy: 
anite rs, corner 0 é ay % hambers-street i t tles light : . 
be heard, their slow march was exchanged for a rapid flight, which || — gy eee oe ney ae a e ee ee ee brow ] 
they continued hour after hour, like men who knew that the avenger subject is a difficult one, and Mr. Browere has succeeded very well Oh, if ye can, be blithe and gay, ; 
7 } ‘I n ol] gaily or . 
of blood is on their track for a young artist, and given promise, by this effort of his genius, ihe song trou gaily on; 
- 7 ; on And burthen be—the new vear's co ‘ 
In the meantime, the morning’s light shone upon the castle, and || of something better one of these days Ihe exhibition is interest- near agate = ao = Saree 
dies thin se , : “ie om he ‘d ah , ‘ And the old year’s past and gone 
awoke the inmates, who rose with alacrity for the promised spec- |! ing as illustrating a well-known event in the history of the revolu- 
acle. T st v4 yas readv » gud ; od | : r 
tacl he instrument of death was ready, the guards surrounded || tionary war, and we hope the artist will :eceive encouragement i : 
it with their weapons, and the household slaves mustered in expec- ES Se EO en aa — a ae Rs 1 re , 
oun « ( “J ( arré i Igo on in fits undertaking, ? F s on 7 
tation Ihe gaolers also rose from their deathlike sleep, and were 8 , M i tee tee eile - old m in gazes on your mirth ; 
pondering in drunken perplexity, when a command arrived from the | which is, we believe, to execute a series of similar works on promt- e smiles not like the rest svt 
emir to bring forth the condemned Becket. ‘The debauched war- |; "ent subjects connected with the history of our country He ant in silence by the hearth, i 
— . , ‘ . “ ‘ a And seems with gnet oppressed 
dens immediately clamoured for their captain, but m vain, and ANEcpoTE oF canova.—The following characteristic anecdote i coats ead fen ae Pt oe . \ 
they searched for the keys, but these had been carried off. A dis- . } ro) ae ee a ee ny ere < 
: of the great modern sculptor will be new to the readers of the Mir- I'he child who was his pride 
tracting suspicion sobered them in an instant, and they broke open ; im W. Valery’ ‘ ss a aise St, vadhorsh, coca | 
the prison-door ; but there they found nothing but the prisoner's || TOT: it 1s translated from M. Valery’s travels, recently published in lie listens for her joyous song— 
: ea = SEareee } ai She is not s side 
chains. Who would tell their lord of this mischance, or how it || Paris :—** The Florian coflee-house, uncer the arcades Procuratie B ie Is not by his ae } 
ore 7 r i : "Ee e-m tl he 
had happened! ‘Their heated brains reeled with perplexity, as || Nuove, in the old time of Venice was a species of institution ; it has “ert m twe “ MONA Ehe was there , 
seace aft . he y me : an And now he ts alone, 
message after message came from the impatient emir. At length, |! not survived the decline and fall of the city rhis celebrated Yet vill ve sing the new year's cor : 
the sophist of the previous evening, confide » powers o s : a ye oe a oe poe Soe t 
ophist of the previo ening, confident in the power of his || coffee-house, like the other great coffee-houses in the piazza of St And the old year’s past and gone 
oratory, resolved to endure the first brunt of his lord’s mdignation, Stok ned I Suttil } ; aaa i past ane g ; 
by revealing the tidings ; but scarcely had he finished his tale, when ark, Quedn Olt, Suse, ore Svar, Cpen | rye Wi 7s 
his head flew from his shoulders by a sweep of the chief's cimeter. | night in all seasons, end, in fact, is never shut. Florian was for- . 
1 79 . | . r } Jance oF ance on, be bli 
“To horse ! to horse!" he roared in a voice of thunder, and every | merly the confidant and universal agent of the Venetian nobility ee ek ee ee . I 
one “tte. nae , : 4 Nor pause to think the while, 
guard was mounted in the saddle lhe whole party rushed from |) The Venetian who alighted there had news of his friends and ac- ( Pp ates uk e . : 
» deities h the frantic } } once : : at ere this year be past away, 
the castle, with the frantic emir at their read, and swept hill, and quaintances ; was informed when they would be back, and what is Manes eicer eae ental F 
dale, and wilderness, in their search, like a hot simoom, while a , . P on 
2s , : they had done in his absence ; there, too, he found his letters, cards, For time, and his resistless flight 
hundred different deaths were denounced against the runaways ‘ > : gag \ 
But after a whole day spent in fruitless galloping, and just as they and probably his bills ; in short, everything of moment had been Brings changes sad and drear, v 
had gained the summit of a sand-hill that overlooked the distant |) done for him by Florian, with care, intelligence, and cireumspec- ~— reife seimbioh apraecliggi ae 01 
: * - ‘ = 2 ith everv coming y 
outposts of the Christian portion of Syria, the emir saw his fugi- |, tion. Canova never forgot the more essential services he had re- But i) ' ey Comnmng you or 
Oa es : : he aad ia age : : ulstill be happy while you may, 
tives entering the line s, while a strong body of Frankish horse and | ceived from Florian at the commencement of his career, when he And let the | spre a 
foot were in the act of receiving them im triumph ee } Pe si weber al s, |] 
F 2 a emaine ils ie NK ‘ough Su sina s col 
i wanted to become known; and he remained his friend throug! Sull ing the new vear’s come ; 
— life. Florian was often tormented with the gout in his feet, and And the old year's past and gone : 
‘ 7 wT bo ~ Ld hl Rh . } — 
; ( ‘ slle os ) I » shoemak , 
ORIGINAL INCIDE OF TRAVEL. anova modelled his leg and foot, so that the shoemaker could Beauty ONCE sap TO LITTLE Love.—This piece of music, 0 ed: 
take his measure without putting him to pain. The leg of a coffee- | wil} be found on the last page of the Mirror of to-day, is a gem. |: stot 
THE GRAVE-YARD. house keeper appears to be no less honourable to Canova than his | js now published for the first time in this country om 
. Theseus.” Spe 
Ir was during a short residence in Italy. that T was in the habit I , 
of frequenting a grave-vard near my residence ; its greatest beauty Pacantnt.—In 1817, when Paganimi was at Verona, the leader THE THEATRES. ae 
was its simplicity ; the graves were only ornamented by the green | of the orchestra at the principal theatre, Valdabrini, a very able —e th 
+ — = r the fru — of he deceased va twined them. | yjolinist, took it in his head to say that Paganini was a charlatan, Park.—Mr. and Miss Vandenhotf completed a most success ie 
was a beautiful evening when went for the last time to see it, ‘ P } } r m oe 
. 5 , aie that it was true he could play some particular pieces very well, but and brilliant engagement at this theatre. Miss Fanny Es in| 
for ere many days I was to leave the shores of Italy for ever. The | ~ ; April. W eli chtad sal 
> . >, + -e . } } . . yromised us @ariy in Apri e are ad ( to find the fort - : 
place was connected with a convent, and was situated on a hill that he had composed a concerto he would find it impossible to ex- | I . - : , , 24 ~~ ; 
gently descending to the shore, which is washed by the waters of || ecute Paganim heard of it, and hastened to say to Valdabrini of the * old house” reviving Under the new management 
the Mediterranean. As I entered the gate, the msing moon sil that he would be very glad to try. The day of rehearsal was fixed, | fail to prosper. The foolish custom of ‘registering } : 
vered the water, and lighted up the scene around me with its pale | and Paganini made his appearance. He performed an exquisite | 448 been abolished rea 
beams I was never before so much struck with the beauty of the, |... h } , _ . . 
: th : plece, but it was Ars own, to the great disappointment of Valdabrini, Bowrery.—The operatic romance of the ** Fairy Spx . si 
scene, though [ had frequently visited it under similar circumstances : , : : r 
It seemed as if it was more beautiful, because | was coing to leave who was anxious to judge of the chance of his succeeding before magnificent scenery, superb dresses, grand processi ared 
it in all probability for ever. I gazed long, and then hastened to the public. The challenge was generally known, and when the day cious music, (which last reflects credit upon the « Mr M tothe 
! . ; eS . * ’ upr 
one grave which had been a favourite resort. At a little distance , of performance came, the saloon was crowded with curious ama- der,) still continues the * card” of the Bowery theat oa 
ror . . 3 } . slict he eton rel , } ’ = 
from ve = it — alone on a slight mound Che stone merely teurs. Paganini reserved Valdabrini’s concerto for the last prize Otympic.—Since the reduction of the price « < Stra 
recorded the name, Jane, an »9date or aught beside that 
ecorded the ne, Jane, and no date or augh ew word | He came forward, with a common bamboo cane in his hand, every- little theatre has been filled nightly. Light and : u 
was there, except a few lines describing her as a lovely flower, , : , . Ki Ce Set “S ‘ t 
snapped from the parent stem ere it bloomed But flowers seemed ody asking what he is going to do with it He gr ped his violin just the things for these dull and pensive nes— Ww s 
pons , — . . - s Tae ore z fro 
scattered there like dew rhe jessamine, the white rose, the lily and, using the cane as abow, plays from beginning to end the con- | there rhe pit is always crowded at a shilling Phe - ‘ 
- ‘ " . - 0 
of the valley, and the violet mingled their perfume, and it seemed certo which its author fondly imagined would require so much study, ing there was a jam, consequently a wrangling and . cas 
more like a garden than a grave : As 1 approached the spot, | not only rendering the most difficult passages, but adding many | fre quently interrupted the performance, when Mr. Ma Mitene Berg 
heard a sob and hastened on. I found seated on the ground near . SS ae —— } 1 bri . ’ . - 
. variations, distinguished by all his peculiar grace and brilliancy approached the foot-lights, and addressed the be erents sh } 
the grave a young and beautiful girl; she started on hearing me, he Rett on ; :" 
and would have run away had TI not detamed her, and yielding to own peculiar manner, m these words : ** Gentlemen, yi sg 
2 ad - ) } to | 
persuasion, she again seated herself Anxious to discover some PUBLIC LECTURES. be quiet : if you are not, I shall be under the necess 
! : bs ; sno! 
thing of the history of Jane, whose grave we were at, after some romans the price!” It is wonderful the effect that this pithy spee Carlo 
cami poten . inquired if she knew the persen buried Mr. pana’s LectuREs.—-It ts creditable to the taste of the pub- upon his auditors. It seemed to ‘come home to the bosoms »Ma 
ere. * Yes, indeed,” she replied. “ She wi sist bie burst- lie that this cent *s lec the Stuy ' ' a . 
here es, indeed,” she replied he was my sister ," then burst le that this gentleman's lectures at the Stuyvesant Institute have business” of all; for, in the twinkling of an eve. in Jess time ‘ville, ¢ 
ing into tears she threw herself on the ground. After indulging — joe 1 well attended. Mr. Dana's ma lelivery haste and , 4 
' : ; sens beer II ended r anas manner of celive Is chaste Tei 0 vuld s fobinsor ) is rest 1 nc t 
her grief a few minutes, I ventured to raise her head, and sittin : : - . “| you would say Jack Robinson, order was restored, anc the pla > 
. ‘ , ; Neasing, and t matter of his dis rses, it is suth e y } j * Pictor 
up, she soon recovered her composure. She told me her sister's eteigs:.. ca Se abasiees , ufficient to say, ceeded as usual Mictor 
‘ . = oe tl tions of his a ae eS me 
history We were both born in America,” said sh., “and though '!** - ve ema atten . Ms mind, ha een characterized by ori- Rewene pumenene ~The Geimen. Oe Mey, x , 
early deprived of our mother, we spent many long vears there in gimal thought and refined taste ler. H lar stvl i j v hea 
. Ls ae $ singular stvie and extraordinary feats nightiv ov 
veace and happiness, till my siste eacl } “ohteent! . 3 ‘ — Ty . } - : cont 
3 : ‘ PI my sister veached her cighteonth yea Mr. WHITe’s LECTURES Phe lectures on the Irish hards and this well-conducted place of entertainment Besides the dé s 
From that time her health gradually declined, and as a last resource, I ar ; 1 ov an aU psa tertainmen . ’ t etch 
. rish melodies, have, w are } ased ) Sav, fe 1snecesstul ’ pou hich re indese » ob . r ' > 
the physician recommended a voyage to Italy. During the voyage ip signa head ge2 y en successit r. Otto Motty, which are indescribable, there are several new ¢ baie 
: ste’s illustratic 2 ee pee . sa aR ceca 3 : t pla 
she sometimes appeare d better, and at others worse, and the hopes White's illustrations and hustorica!l remmiscences are very interest trian scenes of a classic de scription we ll worth witnessing ' at 
3 r 3 1 “tio? } ] Y Rs ¢ 
and fears of my father and myself fluctuated accordingly ; but she Mg; and sufficient attractio themselves, we should suppose, to consist of a re presentation of the Olympre he terre Ts re 
reached these shores only to die. She was too good for earth,’ ensure a large audience His lectures delivered in Brooklyn have  gtryygles of the athlete—the short-sword combats of the gladiator : — 
continued my friend. ‘* My father’s heart was wrapped up in her, been verv popular a eas ; , 1 ; " ; h re unted in 
— . — Peal TA Ad r stre , J > nt ec r —toe saci af 
and since her death he has been deprived of reason I'he neigh- M om groupings of manly strength by an excellent company its aut} 
bouring convent has been our refuge for a long month, but to-mor- MERCANTILE LIBRARY AassoctaTION LEcTUREs.—The second dances—an oration—war-chariots and a victor’s trrumph, ete && Nwohte D. 
- . . ’ » leet ire wp 1 he ? ; te 
row we sail for our home in America, in the hope that familiar Course of these lectures—whica promises to be even more enter- Besides these attractions, a new Asiatic pantomime has been piv eght, 160 
scenes may restore the reason of my only friend on earth; and |] taming than the first—commenced on the twentieth ultimo. The duced, in which two real elephants appear 4 
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oeaste ; . 
LITERARY NOTICES. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. Verbal plagiarists.—There is a numerous race of dolts in the 
hat : a os world who may be derominated verbal plagiarists, persons who « 
: , . The ‘* Memoir of the late Stephen Price” contains many egregious mistakes . h tl 
Memork OF MALIBRAN.—A small volume bearing this title has If the focte were os stated by the writer, they do net possess sufficient interest || " k with their ow ies but with ‘ ers; W 
mer ; ; \ : : horro hr , ur br ' 
Pe ently been published in London, for a copy of which we are in- for publication. He can receive his communication at the desk. The best ~orrow vour brains as they would borrow vour umbre!! Thev 
: ed to aun English correspondent. We have read the Memoi biographical sketch we have seen of the late manager of the Park theatre ws may be divided into three classes. The first species among the 
r wen by the editor of the American 4 th following words ** He } nl " } } 
much pleasure ; but the following remmiscences, which ap- & oo . . aliases , Jae . s the man-monkey, who speaks when you speak, and holds his 
7 ' ‘ twas a warm friend—a fearful cnemy, and an honest man ~(errespond : , - 
f " com ee” . . ore ¢ ¢ Ba oes I ong w . ou are silent - ner ho ‘ - 
wed a short time since in the Star, are more interesting than ents are requested to retain copte f such pepers os they may think proper t ( e you ! mere ech if vou sav 
wuld make from the book send to this office We nnot be accountable for the return of manuscripts * Peace is an excellent t rwhet docs not cost more than war, 
»* ; " tor watch ere no sooner read than tar we ff rotten O” lack, good ) ne r sey r ‘ 9 e os . - . = . 
ve middle of the autumn of 183—, on our return : ~ ay — oe e answers, ore than w h ond cr the ma 
‘ > we've need of tt. ts a line from one of Powe sh dettres, and should Aave memmed - . a a ob ‘ , 
ards evening, trom opposite the Day, an alternoons excursion ‘ | ot \ »eVv vn ‘ ects ere nad there < " r 
ee ’ = I “a7 been marked as a quotation tn the ** Song of the Time espectally as uf ts the 
(Castel a Mare, near Nap s, that we proceeded past the Square . s 4 te - . zs ; mouth of some clever im. as es of t whts, whi he ret e 
} Bo = a hil neigbouring only (ime inthe pot at not flat, stale, and unp-ofitadle ANET,” : 
rout of the palace, and there rested lor @ while In @ h -* 5 doubt, is all she has represented herself to be; but we are not skilled in such is long as the dav lasts, every | se he enters He is like t 
mage r sor ittle time over re, which, although . 
After gering some . me Over an a A , a, alenoug matters as she has written to us about, and therefore unable to giwe any advice hand-or, , which, at the c« er ot every street, repeats the same 
‘ tar r tas lhet leewher ach t > 71 - : 
’ jlitan, we had tasted better elsewhere, much Detter, we joined AMELIA well find an euthentic @ unt of the * Murder of Miss M’Crea™ in loll ¢ The t} } t man-vulture “ fatt 
. : d tune d species ts ' ‘ 1p 
wwd hastening past the corner of the palace m front of us to dhe stabi echunced the Mineo: sn dei oak “tele the Mibveme dal at Ulan ' | 
| } ve matters 1 \ i one of e unkm 
eatre procuring tickets (sl ps of paper on which are time, the fault 1s none of on u Eliza Cook tsan English, notan : t , . ? t Ww 
uked the particular row and number vou are to occupy) we took can ia We she were; she would be an honour to any country Mrs or the SSESSOT ceed i s presence vou utter 
jaces in the pit We had not noticed the name of the opera Ch Horn does give lessons tu believe, many pupils anything good s like takir t your watch before a pickpocket 
e night ; but Malibran was to sing—the delightful, fascinat- No one 1s more competent to instruct ¢ of which shetsso | Vo, sealed pi eee a ee is eee ae Mla 
s versatile Malibran ! conspicuows an orn t—Miss Sh with the buds and , 
. ' . . 1} 2. 2 . , the morrow a the city will & v it y ( it vo soul 
: The pit was no more than co tably filled few English irds of spring, and therefore let ted ts . 
" erie rs, with their u imusical faces, were scattered here z there ; informed that we ner r e with what don't con nw he would do we afterwards i you are I w 1 amole andl « eile ‘ 
manv more officers of the Swiss regiment m atlendance on the to follow ow mple.—Mr.h t ws givin ncerts at Boston; but with as the ’ st He is f entiv so obl to repeat 1 
} t ‘ not ‘ Gunns P » 
but the lar ass consisted « that respectable cittadino whal SUCCESS 8 ' M are oul of season vou Vv . y 1, ty may be bette » to 
eof Naples, well dressed, and who mav be said to come from am | t ‘ ade by an derstand it This is ple P ; 
radle critics of music, and to whose existence the delights ot Sur s to a popular tune,” ete 
« Carlos are positively essential. After a short quarter of an hour wes written by Thomas Haynes Bayly. and intended as a fling at the sma ¢ Lerington.—Since t vful calamity which befel the pas 
so. which I emploved in looking at the company as they entered wits of London, u made tt a practice top iy all his songs as soonasthey  sengers ot the l-fated Lex t« the cle vy generally have mack 
xes and pit admiring the chaste beauty ol the drop cur were tssued from the press We save already pu hed the lines, which ts our that melancholy event the theme of their pulpit discourses am 
1 lovely blue with st and but little pleased with the scanty excuse to ** Mary” for declining the handsome coy as pene an 
, , certamily a more impressis ect, Or one tra t wit! oe per 
s which prevent« one trom ad y yustice to the attractions of 
thev entered more apparent im ‘ ! ‘ er The event tself 
adies as they entered rt ‘ T ‘Ww y R 4 M | »>pD » : 
" } | 4 ‘ o- 9 . . P ‘ ‘ » } » ty _ 
The orchestra now became gra lually filled with its tenants, a I i 1D N DP O \ K 4 R R O R. i sermon, more alles ‘ ® ctive by its silent adm 
looking body, and formidable in number, for we were told they - nitions. than ever fell from the s of a divine ; arresting the atte 
ied sixty, but there was no time to count them. Mv own SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1840 t f the most careles liflere: d bringing home to the 
BENE te nine (one not soon to be forgotten) were in : 
s on that eve ig ) n ito lve orgotten oe eina osite @ ; . a ostalnte f life. end @ wecte 
to enjov the rich treat that was to follow A ride during the B : i ' | 
‘ } » , wraphy he part vy show bv reat me duller k viedge of the tter weak ot man strength he dis 
round the environs of Pompeu, had atlected me at least with a t I ta . 
choly that was at once sad and fascinating—the product pro ages of the worid for parti r books is worthy ol tice, and course of the Nev. Orville Dewey, ¢ last Sunday week, was pec 
vy of mv antiquarian ré flections, i the season of the vear In forms a curious sutject ft s pr cal reflect l re iriv ¢ ent and impressiy his pathet and beaut eulogy 
: . : ; 
svein, however. | am the more keenly alive to rood music rence of Alexander the Gre r Homer k wh te 1 « » DD l ‘ who was on ft sut ers on vard the Lexu 
nai ‘a ee * ntl +} ¢ 
s state of feeling Is not unire ily le! husiasm ; Xenophon was the fave te ‘ Ss At a _ ’ ' roduced deen an ; rom wm gha rout the conere 
vhen the orchestra commence t re to * Otello,” I . : . . ; 
. , ! Hiv perused ‘ AS Wilt mater ( t ‘ i ew vol put an ew ently om 
/ on the ims t There is no | ; 
2 4 
F y neral ey ( } y er the } \ « ‘ ve overt i 
Phe were no dis able pre ratorv rehearsals, uf one can , ‘ BCnela l l t ‘ ( ( \ ‘ e city 
t 1 am r the difk ners on the instruments torv of Polybius, t ‘ t ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ e, which soft ‘ \ evrets, ca eo erate 
uke away one’s interest In the overture when it really com- | important affairs, but on the very day before t attle of P the ef produced by t ‘ ‘ catastrophe 
es—indeed so ‘ s e knows when it does commence he was occupied in ab & si wan ¥ H : 
m il ] ypyer °? maec _ rt_ ami t slone on s he ’ versally compilaming iwe may 
: ridle Nwavil 1 SHO! ( art, and the violonceil 
; I I . : - tached to Home he was surnamed the Homer | ‘ eG : . : , 
» hard at it in Various parts of anotnel not a sound by ! nie of « s received on ‘ ‘ 
me said, as Menage did also long afterwards, that ks « . 
t an attempt was made previous, by which so many eX t en le by landlords f their tenemet 
‘ ray } . nts +} { } r ’ r ' { 
1 broke and so much d v creat The direc the ancients were the fire e would draw fl ( é Dieses eae as we educed in price by the depreserd 
weed proudly m the cen of the iV ithe noblest thea- | flames, in preference to all the rest. Melanct li en s librarv : 
. . } } } ill Kinds of ess, and we see no reason why lan 
Eu ve. gave a look on each side ot n, and f ling ready to four authors whose names i n with the same lett¢ v P } ' } 
' ’ } } ' nyt j fter i il t i cry or tne | ( rden avo res 
( n re, liits ’ s bow ruses mo 4 1 alte " } . 
~ 5 ar Pe . n , Pliny, Plutarch, and Ptolemy Montaigne gave the pref ce F , ' . , : , ; 3 
er look on each side, and then strikes }t against the stand, or ‘ ‘ eyond a ‘ : zens niq s law 
am the moderns, to the Decameron and Rabela 
lls notes are aced, and the pert ce « nenees lor ev certainly « t e conte “ 1 fair price for their house 
. t nts te ' . ‘ » . , » ‘ 
v performer to be well prepared for plaving fect harmony | ‘© @hciert \ » Catulh Pluta Ua Hiche Wew et ) “ew re ‘ ten its fi 
r } et ’ ’ y + ij } na , Jor ¢ ++ ' 
v fine overture nowhere seemed better under: ‘ er prele d, bevond all othe ks, B i Argenis Next 1 © || thes . , ein no - engacing the helicy 
one to judge of the mght’s dis} \ **insieme’ looked the Bible, Homer was the solace of Miltor Quintus Curtius was the ¥ ‘. 
} t t ‘ | ‘ ! st (Vv { Ww “ acre t readtie nm iro 
tor he *t of his tions t t of the s ( ' . 
or, and the effect of his ex« ’ oft ‘ we favourite author of Mars i nne, and of Charles XII. of Swe - \ : : , ‘ te 
vihing Malibran soon aj ired ; she, who, s e VE $s pre . . ¢ pres ( cre ( ‘ ole 
>. cen. La Bruvere places st Plato d Horace above all « ‘ , . oh . 
s, | had seen in New. York, first appear voung and t of pro- R ‘ © « ' signe ! ‘ e¢ munity ray 
} } ' ’ , writers ne, whl ivay t ot sixt ' t 
ut the Park, after making her def in Londor i er lathers . vacine, Vv win y . xtec er : wel ent our ‘ w » deprive dilords of thet 
nd a few concerts She now eam mature look Soph cles and Euripides bv heart. Vol!taire ri isked what w e a ; os ta -? ae ether « ” 
‘ I she was nearly ter Ider. Her countenance, however. he would wish to have written, replied.the Petit Caréme of M 
me more interesting; her style had vastly improved ; and | gijlor Buffon recommended the perusal of the writ of the Cr We happened t re Broadway the ot 
lt, at once, as the opera advanced, that vou witnessed the P . P . ae ‘ ‘ on 1 by ' cow 
N - . ‘ est geniuses, ( rh ‘ \ 1 cad te ve.vi B 
specimens of the rt t the end of the act, w re Desdemona P : : , 4 : Toe or : = 
P ' ’ co Newton, Le itz. Montes F anc aself ! In « y ; ‘ ‘ off li on, a nine ! 
ls to her father, her voice struck on one hike t aconv of ; 
supernatural beur none could resist it, a house shook | Franklin was delighted w \ from whose 1 oph ‘ ‘ , ‘ cha ‘ \ chil 
the applause alwavs given so discr nately at St. Carlos works he pro v derived | Socratic metho Henrv IV. of . oe wreres “ 
cs night's performance consist d of parts of Otello, and Ceneren- France admired the Elements of Euclid and Plutarch’s Live bre ef v 4 On the same dav we ‘ 
r att f that prin yf bass singers. La B é ; . , » hares ‘ “- 
1e latter of wh 1 i ce ¢ va c I B i¢ ° the latter he ofte ack vled self indebted { exe ‘ V l “ i 
whom to have once he ird, is worth a voyae cross e At- : ‘ vas unable to draw the ¢ 
. . . lent maxims, both of pers ‘ ‘ t and gover ent Sc ‘ . 
The improvement of Mla rar eve respect was Visilhi¢ . , . , , bi os bai I 
said he would rather hav mposed t second « nt fo iis UleE ‘ cled Upo . ese « 
e onset, so that im our raptures we might have said with the ae BS WOCEs Sar e« e secon fe in i 
: “ Juvat insavoire. Sparee Rosas.” Wer genius, that was OOK of Horace (Quem tu Melpomene seme), et than be king of ’ COS TORUNUCS © en 7 om . ‘ 
reaking out in our unimusical ¢ nate, had 1 ened in a more Arrago Grotius always carried a copy of Luca n his pocke ne 7 ‘ { Ihe ‘ ' ‘ 
’ hat nerf tion wi it bore « s t t t } ¢ 4} } 
i soil to that perfec which it bore on this 1 lamr w 1 he kissed several times the course ; ay rhe creat D , of th % ” ee ; 
ired to ent ntoa criticism of the nicer d cacies of hers r- . 
at enter int ( ue 1 hel ( cellor D'’Aguesseau suflere no dav to pass w ¢ ner , { > we ‘ ‘ , erpet . ted 
’ } } sade t e i } } 
uf z.or defects, if she had any. She was ced by the influen 
weession she 1 ah, tate tt tee oul tet shal ian uate some por f the Scriptures. | irch’s Lives, of all other book . — . i M p / wn accurate perect 
When the opera had finished, and we had proceeded dow except the Scriptures, have been prelerred by the largest number of es m of tt een « | Ile asks Is suc 1 lad 
Strada St. Lucia, towards our lodgings in the Hotel de Russie, great men: and probably but few if any productions ¢ nt ty kelv t t-break ul ** yet,”” he \ snun 
tr PT » + = . Bae ; . J 
Strains of the music stut hu I ut me, and I could weil do are better fitted to form men either for public or private life P ‘ ! \ t es on her aces t 
tc t noet lfc Vv > ops T s t? t tw s t et r 
€ to the poet 4] \ erve 4 alte ret tarch. as Rollin long sine remarked, does not suffer humnself t t 
zr from St. Carlos in the night, its music never left him, till, re- . ; I RB | | ( st Journal , the 
: , 4 dazzled by brilliant actions Ihe reflections imtroduced into | 
gto his chamber under its st existing 1 rence, he is i p ‘ , P ‘ | vy Ltt B P first 
med to write his drar S r next 2 rine the sirer ail writ re accustom his readers to form similar pudyments, t teu | 
sergamo ifter this. on tak run them wherein true greatness ar ory consist 
t ende | i the quee 
sh paper. vf tee r Ss ane t 
ad gone ' ef A , melan< y B s ha Che Bene . the citv—the venerable ve ‘ ke ( I} iP ‘ Windsor, tat the 
to ive | time betore When s \ ‘ t i their “* davs are in © ve w ileal have ever ext ( Rova st 
may compose new ¢ st nenced tl ‘ fruits and flowers of love,” are uniting all their ener Poy We swe the othe ! W ove 
\ sammie thane. tust t 
« € ’ s € ries to ve the ere est possible effect ' their a roa ne P ‘ ’ “yl lw 
< 0 - | ‘ tre ‘ ‘ v to ind * deuced a” 3 
‘ substitute m the B t ot : 
vers rh runks hav en somewhat ined dur P , 
st vear v the rroOws ¢ death ( nd we et 
‘ ‘ {r } ‘ lhe of | esented Prines 
T ; eariv not . to wake bet * 4 &Y ’ iet fe for ‘ 
Part XII. Lone C. Knight ar ; . is ae A t with e case of a wat encirel 
en and Fenne desolate condition in the hearts of t fair. The ball will take ee 
" vit t v t ent sand p ds 
cent edit f the illustrious on the eve rof St. \ tine’s d the fourte h of February, at 
, ) " 
it’s Dre embe shed wit N ys ( mak ‘ re ott ingements ead / é r I ( ‘ ’ : “ id, are to be 
eceding numoers Probably no npr css, we ¢ safelv pr ea ght ove wr to all ose F ete ‘ ‘ 
: play could afford the artist so many exquisite subjects to dis- | W nav have eood tor f e present Phe supper will be Wooden pareme , to be paved with wood, from 
wv his genius upon; indee 1 but little of the nmaginative faculty pre ed bv N . who \ , it is confidentiv expected, on that the Battery to | ce. nex 
ernie 
™s requisite in him, for the drama itself abounds with pictures occasion surpass hunself. ‘The ticket for this ball represents a serol ; 
store a : Aca pe A ' ‘ . Leu , he wes | WY vas hohted with vas tor tae 
unted in living colours. “‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream” was one | and drapery, sustained by cupids—forming a ¢ under which “" 
re . 7 * ter ‘ , ’ ‘ 
sats f ° , , \ , R } nre ne on if i noer 
; its author's earliest productions. A booke called A Mudsomer a comely bachelor is seated on a green sedgy ban near him is a 
c. " ~ : a 4 , ) } , . } ‘ 
é Nyghte Dreame was entered at Stationers’ Hall by Fisher, October — lovely spinster, holding over his head a yoke— ng Accommodation notes Che banks of this city gencrally refuse 
n pee ‘ 





tight, 1600 


supported by a fiving cupid to discount this description of paper 
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BEAUTY ONCE SAID TO LITTLE LOVE. 
THE POETRY WRITTEN BY F. B. HAMILTON— 
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THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY DAVID LEE 
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SECOND VERSE no 























Young Love then quickly flew away, i, 








bright! 


aeet y 





The wreath upon his wings, 
And roved around both land and sea, " 
In doubtful hoverings: - 





lo) 





Spain, France, he pass’d, and Italy. loe 
Circassia, too, the fair, 

And all the East—but could not see 
True Beauty any where. Wi 


THIRD VERSE 


Until, at length, returning back, 18's 
His embassy unblest— 

He, happy, in his homeward track. 
Hover'd right o’er the west! a sudde! 

And there! Oh, Love, saw Beauty there, ' 
And with his own sweet smile, ; 

Entwined the wreath upon the fair ft 
Of Britain’s lovely Isle. 

















st 
= — - pv 
MISCELLANY Ww hat a pity ‘that one forgets one’s childish thoughts ; their ori- The philosopher Diogenes being asked of which beast the bie een 
ginality would produce such an effect, properly managed! It is|, was most dangerous, answered, * If you mean wild beasts, it is the : 
LINES SUGGESTED BY THE LOSS OF THE LEXINGTON curious to observe that by far the most useful part of our know- | slanderer's; if tame, the flatterer’s.” 
sh iy pass ots ledge is acquired unconsciously. We remember learning to-read One hundred and three marriage licences were granted by! What 
BY JAMES ALDRICH. and write, but we do not remember how we learn to talk, to distin- clerk of Somerset county, Md. in the year 1839 tt 
aa guish colours, etc. The first thought that a child wilfully con- There is nothing so easy as to be wise for others, a species © per 
Gon's providence is just : this truth impress'd ceals is an epoch—one of life's most important—and yet who can || prodigality, by the by, for such wisdom is wholly wasted Bu 
Upon our hearts, and we are made to feel recall it : here is wisdom in even the exaggeration of griei—there is 
. . A funny mistake recently occurred in the Charleston theatre. little cause to fear that we should feel too much 
That awful sacrifice was sent by Him apy, SO : ogee ; 
To lead h erent — Miss Shireff and Mr. Wilson were to appear. Mr. Melton, the Grief, after all, is like smoking in a damp country—\w hat was ved 
a ee ee ee et ey eee treasurer, told the crowd that came to buy tickets that these artists | first a necessity becomes afterwards an indulgence The 
And knowledge of the weakness of our strength would not appear, as the Moon was not up. For a long time no Surprises are like misfortunes or herrings—they rare!y cone 
vo 
In night and storm three elements combined one could divine what the moon had to do with the matter, until it | single f oe 
T ion nati tonal Tit. Genaiinn eines was found out that the ship Moon, in which their wardrobe was, Habits are the petrifactions of the feelings 
salor-suaeiie naman eae f hg ‘ 6 8 had not got up the bay Phe ridiculous 1s memory's most adhesive plaster 0 
No dove of mercy hover'd o'er the wreck, In the canton of Basle, in Switzerland, there is a law which com- Attention is always pleasant in acquaintances till we tire of ti ~~ 
But pale Despair, and frenzied Horrour wild, »els every newly married couple to plant six trees immediately after ' 
F } I J ye gi 
Stared at the doomed and helpless suppliants, the ceremony, and two more on the birth of every child. They THE NIGHT DANCE. 
In the long age of agony intense, are planted on commons, frequently near the high road, and the : : oat ‘ 
Which el between the death of hope and life greater part of them, being fruit-trees, are at once both useful and Strike the gay harp! see the moon > on high cr 
he oer ae | ornamental. ‘The number planted is said to amount to ten thousand : And, as true to her beam as the tides of the ocean om 
Phrough the bewilder'd brain, in that last hour, annually Young hearts, when they feel the som hght of her eve - 
What images, and thoughts like lightning sped ! ‘There is one noble trait observable in human nature all over the 7, bey the mute call, and heave into motion nhoagl 
The dead, once loved in life, remember'd were— world. ‘The man who has been unjustly injured excites the sym- Phen, sound notes—the gayest, the lighte st. ‘ suct 
A thousand tender ties forgotten long, pathy of his fellows, and a — - a cause so much as the Phat ever took w ne - =! B ees 6 Suigmes sealbces 
. versecution of its supporters e world cannot become wholly Aga age read 
And home endearments, near and distant fnends t > ’ ' ll 4 <a ee ’ 
‘ ; . depraved while such is the disposition of mankind Oh! could such heart-stirring music be hearc ae 
All human sympathies were then recall'd a E . In that City of Statues described by romancers. 
I'wo things well considered, would prevent many quarrels; first. , . 1 te 


By the dread features of a present death to have it well ascertained whether we are not disputing about 


terms, rather than things ; and, secondly, to examine whether that 
on which we differ, 1s worth contending about 

The difference between good and bad intentions is this: that it 
really seems a work of supererogation to carry them into execution ; 
whereas, evil ones have a restlessness that can only be satisfied by 
action—and to the shame of fate be it said, very many facilities 
always offer for their being effected 

Experience teaches, it is true, but she never teaches in time 
Each event brings its lesson, and the lesson is remembered ; but 
the same event never occurs again 

Illusions are the magic of real life, and the forfeit of future pain 


Yet there, mid horrours words can ne'er portray, 
Were those with feelings calm'd, and hearts resign'd, 
Who, with uplifted eves, this prayer address'd, 

“ Paruer, THY WILL BE poNK."’—God grant to those 
Whose griefs beyond participation he, 


The consolation He alone can give 


DESULTORY READINGS 


Every man has, in his own life, follies enough—in his own mind, 


So wakening its spell, even stone would be stirrd, 
And statues themselves all start into dancers ' atter 


Why then delay, with such sounds in our ears, 
And the flower of Beauty's own garden before us 
While stars overhead leave the song of their spheres, 
Aud list’ning to ours, hang wondering o'er us" 
Again that stram '—to hear it thus sounding "zon. | 


Might set even Death's cold pulse’s bounding é 
' air 


troubles enough—in the performance of his duties, deficiencies 
enough—in his own fortune, evils enough—without being curious 
after the affairs of others 

Hope 1s a prodigal young heir, and experience is his banker ; but 
his drafts are seldom honoured, since there 1s often a heavy balance 
against him, because he draws largely upon a small capital, 1s not 
yet in possession, and if he were, would die. 


is paid for present pleasure 

Always be as witty as you can with your parting bow—your 
last speech is the one remembered 

The Janus of love's vear may have two faces, but they can only 
look on each other ; 

Humanity is a grace which sets off all other graces 

The bitterest cup has its one drop of honey 








Again! Again ue 

Oh, what a bliss, when the vouthful and gav. timy 

Each with eve like a sunbeam and foot like a feather hac 

As dance the young Hours to the music of May, to hin 

Thus mingle sweet song and sunshine together nied 

—_ t 
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